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SUPERVISION 


Systematic study of the problems of the classroom and of class- 
room teachers has been common during recent years. It is in this field 
that educational science has collected the most of its material. 
There is encouraging evidence that the next step is being taken in 
some quarters through careful consideration of the problems of the 
supervisor. 

Many school principals and other supervisory officers in this 
country have had no training whatsoever for their professional duties 
other than that which they acquired while teaching children in the 
classroom. The result is that supervision has been scarcely more 
than a relatively inexpert effort on the part of mature teachers to 
give advice to younger members of the profession. Sometimes super- 
visory advice has not had even the sanction which comes from age 
and experience. Often it has been colored by purely personal preju- 
dice and has been worse than useless. 

The Baltimore Bulletin of Education, the official publication of 
the Baltimore public schools, devotes a part of a recent issue to the 
duties of the supervising principal. A section of a report prepared by 
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Margaret A. Harney presents a series of practical cautions to be ob- 
served in the organization of teachers’ meetings. These cautions may 
be quoted as follows: 


1. Avoid trying to do too much in any one meeting or series of meetings. 
Take time to follow up a good lead that teachers are interested in, even if the 
program may not be entirely covered. Much of what has been planned may well 
go over to the next meeting or even the next year. 

2. Do not try to do all the work alone. Ask teachers to take part. They 
soon learn to volunteer. Organize working groups. I try to remember that my 
interest in a subject has come largely from my study of it and that teachers be- 
come interested in proportion as I relate the topic to their daily work and get 
them thinking and working on it. 

3. Try to get all the teachers, so far as possible, into the discussion by ask- 
ing their opinion, if they do not enter it voluntarily. 

4. Select a comfortable room. Keep the meetings as informal as conditions 
will permit but be able to hold everyone to the question so that the work will 
move along. 

5. Keep the discussion constructive. Never illustrate a point by mentioning 
some wrong practice seen in the rooms. On the contrary, I think it well to take 
occasion to illustrate with good things we have seen our own teachers do. 

6. Do not hold meetings too long. Teachers are not all very strong. They 
get tired and are not as interested as we principals ought to be. It is not bad 
sometimes to leave a discussion where teachers are eager for more. 

7. Permit interruptions by questions and illustrative contributions. This is 
a sure sign of teacher activity. Invite a challenge at every point involved. 

8. While, of course, expecting all teachers to be present, do not wait for 
tardy ones. Begin on time. As meetings grow valuable, tardiness will be elimi- 
nated. 

9. Keep the meeting well balanced and well timed. Provide time for general 
discussions and be prepared with enough applications to make the discussion 
active and pertinent. 

10. That the meeting may be brought to a proper conclusion, always sum up 
the points that have been brought out. Suggest a few applications or further 
questions and summarize the discussion. This leaves the teachers with a con- 
sciousness that something worth while has come out of the meeting and with the 
feeling that the principal had a real purpose. 

11. At the close, announce the topic for the next meeting and perhaps the 
leaders. This seems to be good psychology. It awakens interest, stimulates 
thinking, and encourages teachers to go at it. 

12. The last of all, through some means or other, get this thought across to 
the group: that the purpose of it all is to improve classroom instruction. 


A publication of the Chicago Principals’ Club prepared by the 
Subcommittee on Supervision, of which Gertrude Corrigan is chair- 
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man, contains the following list of the duties of a school principal 
which cannot be delegated and of the duties which may be delegated. 


Duties THAT CANNOT BE DELEGATED 


1. Planning the organization of the’school. 
2. Assigning new pupils whose grading is in doubt. 
3. Classifying and disposing of the “individual” case, e.g., the unfit child. 
4. Arranging schedules or programs that concern several divisions or the 
entire school, e.g., programs for industrial arts or other departmental exchange; 
schedules for gymnasium instructor, practice student, or bath attendant, for 
hall and playground supervision. 
5. Deciding in regard to compulsory cases or special cases for the truant 
officer; applications for labor certificates or for relief from the Children’s Aid. 
6. Discipline cases referred by teachers. 
7. Conferences with patrons in person or by telephone. 
8. Efficiency ratings of teachers and substitutes. 
g. The budget. 
10. Final selection of books, educational material, and equipment. 
11. Matters relating to parent-teacher association. 
12. Conferences with the visiting teacher on special matters of social 
service. 
13. Consultations concerning school plant. 


Duties THAT May Be DELEGATED 


(Assuming that the principal has at least a part-time office assistant.) 

1. Answering telephone. 

2. Enrolling pupils and taking care of register or registration cards. 

3. Cataloguing and filing reports, records, and bulletins. 

4. Writing of transfers, labor certificates, truant officer’s lists, compulsory 
petitions, aid cards, application to county agent. 

5. Making out of regular reports to the central office, e.g., pay-rolls, attend- 
ance summaries, fire-drill reports, bathroom and playground reports, receiving 
forms. 

6. Writing of requisitions for supplies and equipment. 

7. Checking up and distributing supplies. 

8. Circulating supplementary reading, maps, globes, and other equipment. 

g. Arranging assembly programs, seating of assembly hall, placing of school 
exhibits. 

1o. Caring for pupils before school and during intermission in playground, 
playrooms, and corridors. 

11. Supervision of monitors and safety patrol and settlement of minor cases 
of discipline in which they are concerned. 

At times and under certain circumstances it may not be possible to delegate 
the above duties. Adjustment rests with the individual principal. 
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The State Department of Education of Maryland has issued a 
bulletin entitled A Vear’s Supervision of Elementary Instruction in 
Caroline County, 1923-1924. This is described in the Foreword as a 
second bulletin on supervision, and it is announced that the State 
Department of Education expects to publish a bulletin each year 
giving an account of excellent work done in the counties of the state. 

The present bulletin on Caroline County opens with a statement 
of the major objectives which it was sought to attain during the year. 
The succeeding divisions of the report tell how these objectives were 
brought to the attention of the teachers of the county and how help 
was given in reaching the objectives. 

One of the major objectives was to improve instruction in arith- 
metic. The pupils in the schools of the county were tested. The 
teachers were then encouraged to study the returns from the tests 
for the purpose of discovering what remedial measures were neces- 
sary. The results of these detailed analyses of the arithmetic tests 
are summarized in the following table, which shows the frequency of 
the various errors: 


CHIEF ARITHMETIC ERRORS AND THEIR FREQUENCY 


Per Cent 

1. Superficial reading—modifying conditions of 

problem not noted carefully.............. 51 
2. Incorrect reasoning of problem........... 14 
3. Inaccuracies in processes, especially in addi- 

tion and multiplication.................. 12 
4. Omission of problems—apparent lack of 

comprehension or ineffective attempts. .... 8 


5. Careless recording of answers (failure to re- 
duce fraction, failure to include decimal 


TLE LO | OF) a A a ran a 4 
6. Lack of knowledge of everyday facts 

(tables of measure, etc.)................- 3 '~ 
7. Omission of final zero in quotient......... 2 
ROUNR MIB ee ioe cian isa eee A See 6 

AUN a ake A is ineiews Miele wicia a SER 100 


If concrete materials such as the foregoing can be brought to- 
gether on a sufficiently large scale to constitute courses for principals, 
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there will be created a new and very useful branch of educational 
training. It will then be possible for experienced teachers, when they 
find themselves taken out of classrooms and put in charge of build- 
ings as principals, to prepare for the more advanced work of their 
new positions in somewhat the same way that teachers-in-training 
prepare for their work through the study of the accumulated ex- 
perience of classroom teachers as written down in the familiar text- 
books on methods of teaching. 


A LARGER UNIT OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Several states are wrestling with the problem of devising a larger 
unit of school administration than the common-school district. 

The rural-school survey of New York State proposed the organi- 
zation of a community district, which should be determined by the 
social and economic dependence of areas of the state, which include 
in each case a number of rural districts, upon the towns always to be 
found near the center of such areas. 

This type of larger unit is before the New York legislature at the 
present session after being considered at each of the sessions since 
the survey. 

A somewhat similar measure is being advocated by the State De- 
partment of Education of Missouri and is being considered as a sub- 
stitute for the county unit, which was adopted in that state by the 
last legislature but almost immediately repudiated by referendum. 

The educational commission created at the last session of the 
legislature of Illinois considered seriously the recommendation of a 
community unit but will probably decide to advocate a county unit 
because such a unit seems more likely to be acceptable to a legis- 
lature which is acquainted with the county as a recognized political 
division of the state. 
fit may be that the county unit will have to be accepted by edu- 
cators in order to secure a remedy for the evils resulting from the 
organization of small districts, which are common in all of the states. 
If so, there should be a clear understanding that the county unit is 
not and cannot be the final solution of the problem. Ultimately the 
schools will have to be located and controlled in some fashion other 
than according to the arbitrary geometrical boundaries of counties; 
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they will have to be built where they can be most easily reached 
along the highways which determine community ae 

It is discouraging to find that such considerations as the fore- 
going are not given any treatment in a recent bulletin issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education under the title, A Manual of 
Educational Legislation for the Guidance of Committees on Education 
in the State Legislatures. This bulletin seems to assume that the only 
kind of larger district which should be advocated, other than the 
consolidated district which appears when a central building is 
erected by a community, is the district which conforms to the pres- 
ent township or county lines. Several pages are devoted to the de- 
scription of an effective county organization. It cannot be denied 
that a county organization would be better than the present small 
common-school district, but the Bureau of Education ought to 
give legislatures some insight into the final and most advantageous 
form of organization, namely, the community district. 

The paragraph in this bulletin introducing the discussion of the 
county unit contains information which shows the extent to which 
the general idea of a larger school unit has already spread throughout 
the United States. This paragraph is as follows: 

The county unit is the term applied to systems in which the schools in the 
county (city schools sometimes excepted) are organized as a single system under 
one board of education and supported largely by county funds. There are many 
types of county systems in operation. Real classification is not attempted, as 
organizations differ in many particulars among states called ‘“‘county-unit 
states.” Ten states have centralized to the extent that the county board of 
education is the paramount board in the management of the schools. These 
ten are Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and Utah. In three of these—Florida, 
Louisiana, and Maryland—city schools as well as country schools are under the 
management of county boards. In the other states the incorporated cities are 
independent in most respects. Five other states have partly the county and 
partly the district system, or such a division of authority between district and 
county that they may be considered as in a state of transition from district to 
county system. These states are South Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, Oregon, 
and Montana. In a number of other states—Arizona, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia, for example—the county is important in school support but not in ad- 
ministrative control. 
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EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS 


‘Public Personnel Studies, the journal of the Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration of the Institute for Government Re- 
search, located in Washington, D.C., contains in the issue of Decem- 
ber, 1924, an interesting article describing the operations and meth- 
ods of the Board of Examiners of New York City, the body within 
the New York City school system which certifies teachers. The 
article is especially valuable because of its comments on the general 
problem of certificating teachers. 

The opening paragraph of this article shows the scope of the 
work of the New York board: 


Significance of the board’s work.—The Board of Examiners of the New York 
City Board of Education represents the most ambitious attempt in the United 
States to establish a merit system under some organization other than a civil 
service commission. The board does all the examining work on which the licens- 
ing of approximately 30,000 regularly appointed teachers in the public-school 
system of New York City is based. Because of the considerable turnover, espe- 
cially among substitute teachers, evening-school teachers, and similar groups, the 
regular volume of work is large; from September, 1923, to September, 1924, for 
example, more than 22,000 applications were disposed of. It also does consider- 
able other personnel work described below. In a word, the board constitutes a 
personnel agency whose work is by no means confined to examining and which 
wields a direct power and an indirect influence fairly comparable to that exer- 
cised by a good many well-administered civil service commissions. 


Equally interesting and perhaps more significant for the careful 
consideration of educators are the comments made on the methods of 
our profession. Some of the critical paragraphs are as follows: 


The prevalence of the spoils idea in selecting teachers.—As a rule, the teaching 
profession is vehement in its protestations that the remainder of the public ser- 
vice is subject to the influence of the spoilsman but that in teaching politics of 
the bad kind is taboo. Unfortunately, the facts do not accord with such claims. 
It is a rare county superintendent, for example, who is able to hold out when a 
citizen of supposed probity and undoubted local influence announces that his 
daughter or his neighbor’s daughter, “who is a fine girl,” would like to teach and 
will he please see that she gets a license because such and such a position is open 
to her whenever that formality is complied with. It is equally difficult for the 
state examining authorities to hold out when the local county superintendents 
exert their influence in behalf of certain people. .... 

Bad traditions as to qualifications —The development of effective teacher- 
examining procedure undoubtedly has been badly hampered by some long stand- 
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ing traditions. One of these is the old saying that “knowledge is power” and the 
consequent reliance upon written examinations of academic knowledge. In 
teaching, perhaps more than in almost any other kind of work, personal traits 
are all-important. The relation between teacher and pupil is such that worth- 
while teaching is pretty completely dependent upon the teacher’s ability to es- 
tablish and maintain the proper relationship; and this in turn is dependent to a 
large extent upon personal traits. The written examinations to which teachers 
have been subjected, moreover, have not generally placed sufficient emphasis 
upon the technique necessarily involved in imparting information to others and 
the principles back of this technique. Those responsible for teacher-examining 
work have done practically nothing with the problem of determining moral 
character, which, it may be admitted in passing, is one which proves trouble- 
some to civil-service examiners but one which, it should also be stated, they have 
attacked with some slight degree of success 

Failure to develop a formal classification of teaching positions.—As yet, the 
teaching profession has done little toward working out the formal occupational 
classification of positions with definite written statements of duties to be per- 
formed and of qualifications essential and desirable which forms the basis for 
the examining work in most of the large jurisdictions where personnel problems 
are handled through a civil service commission. It is true, of course, that in a 
somewhat informal manner crude classifications have been developed and are 
used to some extent for teacher-examining purposes. Very little study, however, 
has been given to the problem of developing and putting into written form quali- 
fication requirements aside from academic training and, for some kinds of posi- 
tions, the kind and amount of experience required. Without this basic prelimi- 
nary work, the examining of teachers can no more be carried on effectively than is 
possible without similar preliminary work for policemen or inspectors or clerks 
or bacteriologists. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BY A SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 


It is not the purpose of this editorial to review in detail the 
unique volume which appeared recently as a result of the organized 
efforts of the New York Society for the Experimental Study of Edu- 
cation. Comment here will be limited to reference to the way in 
which the volume was prepared. 

The title of the book in question is Contributions to Education. It 
is made up of reports of investigations carried on by members of the 
society. This organization was established in 1918 by teachers in 
and around New York City with a view to stimulating among its 
members original inquiries into school problems. The membership 
includes teachers in all grades of educational institutions from the 
kindergarten to the university. The society has increased in size 
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from an original membership of seventy-eight to a membership of 
more than a thousand. It was aided in some of the investigations 
reported by subventions from the Commonwealth Fund. It secured 
a part of the support for its inquiries directly from membership fees. 

The appearance of such a body of reports of work done in the 
field of educational science by an organization of teachers ought to 
stimulate other groups of teachers to see the possibilities of co- 
operative organization for the purpose of promoting scientific work. 
It is doubtless true that through productive work of this sort teach- 
ers will not only contribute to educational science but also cultivate 
a larger appreciation of the results of investigations carried on and 
reported outside of their own organization. 

The New York Society for the Experimental Study of Education 
is to be congratulated on its production of this series of studies. 
Especially is credit for the successful consummation of the enter- 
prise to be given to the vigorous secretary of the organization, Pro- 
fessor J. Carleton Bell, of the College of the City of New York. 


HEALTH 


The conception of what constitutes proper health instruction in 
the schools is constantly growing broader as school systems accumu- 
late experience and as the public agencies interested in promoting 
health contribute new materials which can be used by teachers. 

One example of the type of health supervision practiced in the 
schools is described in a recent issue of the School Review, the official 
publication of the Denver public schools. 


During the past few months the dental department has examined the teeth 
of approximately 18,000 children from the kindergarten to the eighth grade, in- 
clusive. It has given the children of the upper grades special attention, making a 
careful examination to seek out any cavities that might be present in permanent 
teeth. It has laid especial stress upon cleanliness of the mouth as a prevention 
of pyorrhea and the occurrence of decay. It has explained to the children the 
necessity of filling the smallest cavity, thus preventing the probable total de- 
struction of a tooth, an abscess, and subsequent ill health. 

Where decay, abscessed teeth, bad gum conditions, or any dental defect has 
been found, the parents have received a notification card. Approximately 15,000 
cards have been sent out this year. The department is concerned over the fact 
that so few of these cards have been returned with the information checked that 
the child has had the necessary dental attention. It wonders why more cards 
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are not returned. Are the children careless about taking them home, or are the 
parents indifferent about the condition of their children’s teeth? 

If the parents of one of these children were out riding in their car and some- 
one called to them that they had a flat tire, no doubt, they would stop to repair 
it. Such notifications are quickly given attention. But how about the punctures 
in children’s teeth? If parents could only be made to realize that good teeth and 
a clean mouth have an important bearing upon the health of the child, the de- 
partment feels quite certain that they would give these cards a little more serious 
thought. 

Possibly one of these cards may be the means of saving a child’s life. What 
child can be healthy with four or five abscessed teeth discharging pus either into 
the mouth or into the blood stream? Even one abscessed tooth is a serious mat- 
ter. Invariably where abscesses are present, the teacher will say that the child 
has lost time on account of illness. Recently, in following the medical exam- 
iner to one of the schools, it was discovered that many children had bad heart 
conditions. Upon examination of the teeth, it was found that a great many of 
the children had from one to five abscessed teeth besides others badly decayed 
and that there was no evidence of a toothbrush having been used for months. Is 
it any wonder the children have heart trouble, stomach trouble, or any other sys- 
temic disease? 

Many children are not brushing their teeth, as is evidenced by the deplorable 
gum conditions which exist throughout all the schools. The teeth are covered 
with green stain, food débris, and tartar, and the gums are red and inflamed. 
Pyorrhea is the direct result of neglect, to say nothing of the decay which takes 
place under this mass of slimy coating. It is not sufficient to brush the teeth 
alone. The gums should be brushed and massaged as well so that they will be 
kept hard, pink, and firm. This will prevent tartar from collecting around the 
necks of the teeth. The department from time to time gives toothbrush drills in 
the schools instructing the children how to brush the teeth properly, so please 
see that they have toothbrushes and use them at least twice a day. 

Do not neglect the temporary or so-called “baby teeth” as they serve a two- 
fold purpose—that of mastication and as guides in bringing the permanent 
teeth into their proper places—and don’t forget that these little teeth abscess 
even more quickly than the permanent teeth. 

Children should be taken to the dentist at least twice a year, as the small 
cavities are easy to fill and cause no pain to speak of. This is cheap “tooth insur- 
ance” and also “health insurance,” for the cavities in the teeth form a breeding- 
place for the germs of diphtheria, scarlet fever, and other contagious children’s 
diseases. 

It is quite obvious that the children in the kindergarten and first grade have 
the best teeth and cleanest mouths as a rule, but after they learn their way to 
the candy store across the street the teeth soon begin to decay. This candy- 
eating, coupled with neglect, would wreck the best set of teeth in the world as 
well as cause many digestive disorders. 

For the welfare of the children, the dental department asks for the parents’ 
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co-operation. Please do not ignore these notification cards as so many scraps of 
paper and idly toss them into the fire or the waste basket. They are danger sig- 
nals, and the instruction cards which accompany them should be read carefully 
for therein is contained much valuable information. 


A second example is taken from the Detroit Educational Bulletin. 


For the past four years teachers in Detroit’s elementary schools, both pub- 
lic and parochial, have each fall weighed and measured all the children. A special 
' list has been made of all those who were found to be 15 per cent or more under- 
weight, according to the Emerson scale. These children are given a complete 
medical examination, during which the examining physicians make such recom- 
mendations as they see fit concerning the child’s nutritional condition. Those 
specially recommended are placed in nutrition classes—more aptly called health- 
habit formation classes. Approximately two thousand children are cared for in 
such classes each year. 

The following table gives the percentage of children in each district found 
to be 15 per cent or more underweight from 1921 through the present year: 


PERCENTAGE OF DETROIT ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
CHILDREN WHO WERE 15 PER CENT 
OR MORE UNDERWEIGHT 














Year 
District 

1921 1922 1923 1924 

WP itc.0 ie Mi atte eae oe 8.2 7.8 7.0 6.1 

TEL, Me hina aemane smo 7.2 ” ee 6.7 6.3 
WERE circ ta Seen 7.1 7.1 6.8 6.4 

BWV oe shiek sacs 6.9 8.3 733 6.1 

ANVGIOHC so: 5 255.5.s:030.5:5 7.6 74 7.0 6.2 

















The actual numbers of children who were 15 per cent or more underweight, 
by years, together with the elementary-school enrolment of those schools in 
which the Health Department examined children are as follows: 
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The average of 15 per cent or more underweights for the city as a whole was 
. 7.6 per cent in 1921, 7.7 in 1922, 7.0 in 1923, and 6.2 this year. Had the 1921 
rate prevailed in 1924 there would have been 13,134 severely underweight chil- 
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dren—2,414 more than actually existed. This is a very gratifying improvement, 
and, while it is impossible to attribute it to any one factor, there is some reason 
to believe that the constant weighing of children has aroused an increasing inter- 
est in growth and that health-instruction classes, health plays, health-crusade 
classes, nutrition classes, and the open-air schools and open-window rooms are 
beginning to show definite results. Detroit’s children are gaining in weight. 

The differences between the districts were much greater in 1921 than in 
1924. In 1921 the lowest district had 6.9 per cent and the highest 8.2 per cent, 
while in 1924 the lowest was 6.1 per cent and the highest 6.4 per cent. The differ- 
ence between the 1921 and 1922 percentages as given in the table may be due to 
the fact that in 1922 the districts were somewhat changed. While there has been 
a general improvement, it has been most noticeable in the better districts. 


As an example of available material, a pamphlet of forty-eight 
pages issued by a commercial house, Johnson and Johnson, of New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, may be mentioned. This is entitled House- 
hold Handbook and is described on the title-page as a book which con- 
tains information on “How to Prevent the Spread of Disease,” 
“How to Keep Well,” ‘Household and Toilet Hints,” “First Aid to 
the Injured,” ‘Safety First,” etc. 

The Bureau of Education has issued a bulletin on health edu- 
cation, the seventeenth of a series in this field, entitled Helps for the 
Rural School Nurse. 

With stimulations of this kind, suggesting a broad program of 
health instruction in the school, there ought to be a clear recognition 
of the fact that physical education in the limited sense in which it 
used to be defined is only a part, and a very small part, of the train- 
ing of pupils to care for their bodies. 














ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY: OBJECTIVES 
AND CURRICULUM 


HARLAN H. BARROWS anp EDITH PUTNAM PARKER 
University of Chicago 


The nature of modern geography.—One cannot effectively con- 
sider objectives in the teaching of any subject without first having a 
definite comprehension of the nature of that subject. What, then, 
is modern geography? It is a descriptive and explanatory science, 
dealing with the relations between man and his natural environment. 
By “natural environment” there is meant, of course, the combined 
physical, plant,and animal environments. The distinctive function of 
geography is both to describe and to explain the relationships of man 
to his natural environment; to examine and interpret the adjustments 
which groups of people have made to the combinations of natural 
environmental conditions that exist in the regions in which they live; 
to explain why men use the land and its resources as they do; to 
study the advantages and disadvantages, the opportunities and 
handicaps, of unit regions throughout the world for utilization by 
man. The essence of this may be stated in a very simple way by 
saying that in studying modern geography one studies why people 
work and play and live in different lands in the ways they do, or, 
again, that in studying the geography of any part of the world one is 
concerned with learning how the people there have made or can make 
their work and play and their ways of living fit the kind of country 
in which they dwell. 

Thus defined, geography has a field cultivated but little, if at 
all, by any or all of the other natural and social sciences; has a unity 
formerly lacking; and has a point of view unique among the sciences 
which deal with humanity. Thus defined, geography is neither a 
natural science nor a social science; its field lies between the domains 
of those groups of sciences. These statements do not, of course, for 
the briefest moment mean that geography can claim exclusive 
ownership of all of the facts with which it deals. No science enjoys 
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exclusive possession of all the data with which it is concerned, and 
whether a fact is geographical or not depends in many cases on how 
it is used. 

Principal objectives——1. The first objective in the teaching of 
elementary geography, and the most fundamental one, is to em- 
phasize the application of geography to the immediate problems of 
life; to show How men live, what they do, and, so far as practicable, 
why they live and work as they do in different environments in vari- 
ous parts of the world; to establish a background which will aid the 
pupil in later fitting his own life intelligently into his physical sur- 
roundings or in choosing surroundings to which his capacities are 
suited. 

In order to realize this objective, it is necessary to deal from 
beginning to end with the relations of specific groups of people 
to their natural environments. The treatment throughout the 
elementary course should therefore be regional in character. In 
teaching the geography of any given region, it is important to choose 
for study, from the innumerable facts presented by the region, a 
comparatively few items that are of true geographical quality and of 
outstanding importance in the life of the region. Just as individual 
people have personal traits, so individual regions have distinctive 
geographical characteristics. Thus the basic concept to develop 
with reference to the region just east of the Rocky Mountains is that 
of a grazing and forage-crop country, and the particular items 
treated in the geography of the region should be chosen, for the most 
part, with reference to the contribution which they can make to the 
development of that concept. For example, cattle could not be 
pastured successfully throughout the winter on some lands now used 
for pastures in the northern part of the region if it were not for the 
strong winds which blow the snow off the grass in spots. Moreover, 
the winds in summer help to cure the grass on the ground so that it 
makes nutritious, natural hay for winter feeding. Then, too, warm 
chinook winds at times melt the snow from the pastures so rapidly 
that these winds are locally called “snow-eaters.’’ Throughout. the 
year, winds are utilized in many places in operating windmills 
which pump water for stock. By introducing such facts, one is con- 
tributing directly to the concept of the region as a grazing land by 
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showing relationships between its use for grazing and certain factors 
of the natural environment, and those facts thereby become rele- 
vant material in a Great Plains unit. Again, in noting the charac- 
teristic features of towns in the region, emphasis on stock-loading 
pens and on other facilities for the shipping of stock that likewise 
constitute conspicuous features in the landscape of nearly all of 
them not only gives concreteness to the concept or “picture” of 
these towns but serves at the same time ably to support the major 
theme to be played upon in the region as a whole. 

In passing to a new region, the text and the teacher should lead 
the pupils to carry forward from regions already studied such rela- 
tionships as find significant application in the new area, should bring 
out noteworthy differences between the regions, and, of course, 
should develop the new relationships of outstanding import that are 
encountered. Suppose, for example, that the children have studied 
logging in the Puget Sound country and have seen that many of 
the logs must be handled individually because of their great size 
and that special tracks are laid and special machinery is used in order 
to facilitate their transport from the places where they are felled to 
the places where they are loaded for shipment to the sawmills. Later, 
when these children study the northern Minnesota lumbering region, 
they have in mind as a “‘carry-over” the general nature of logging 
operations, and these they should be asked to state at the outset for 
themselves. They learn as new material that there are interesting 
differences, however, in the methods of moving logs from felling 
places to loading stations. Since the trees (a factor, it is to be noted, 
of the natural environment) are in most cases smaller than the giant 
trees of the Northwest, more than one can, in many cases, be 
“snaked” out at once, especially if tractors are used for power. 
Moreover, in winter some of the roads are occasionally sprinkled 
with water in many places. The water quickly freezes, and the ice 
facilitates the movement of the sleds used in hauling some of the 
logs. In a region of mild winters, such as the Pacific Northwest, such 
practices would be impracticable. In the case of the cypress and 
gum swamps of the Southeast, the children learn of other distinctive 
methods of logging which are directly related to the local natural 
environment. At times of high water, negroes go in canoes into 
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some of the swamps to “pole out” the cypress logs felled during 
the dry season, guiding them along cleared lanes or canals to the 
places where they are collected for shipment. Thus, while certain 
general relationships of logging are applicable in each of these 
regions and in others, the children are led, through the comparison 
of methods in various logging localities and the explanation of the 
differences discovered, to sense new relationships between logging 
methods and natural environment. 

2. The second objective in the teaching of elementary geography 
is to give the pupil a knowledge of the location and character of 
the leading surface features of the earth (continents, oceans, moun- 
tains, plains, rivers, lakes, cities, etc.) in their various relationships 
to human activity, but never as isolated facts. In connection with 
- this objective, it is to be noted that since geography is concerned 
with relationships between man and nature in specific places, it 
affords a greater opportunity than does any other subject taught 
in the elementary school to fix in the minds of pupils the names and 
locations of important surface features. It is again stoutly affirmed, 
however, that it is only the relationships which exist between the 
distribution, activities, life, and works of man, on the one hand, and 
earth features, on the other, that have real geographical quality. 
It is through these relationships, and only so, that geography should 
teach facts of location. In order to make essential locational facts 
permanent possessions of the children by the end of the elemen- 
tary course, it is necessary for the children to make repeated moti- 
vated use of them. Everyone would agree, doubtless, that before the 
end of the work on the United States the children should know the 
names and positions of the states of the Union. But it is greatly to be 
deplored that there are still many teachers who require their pupils 
to memorize these facts merely for their own sake. The children 
can be asked, by way of check exercises at appropriate intervals in 
the progress of the work, to list the Great Plains states, for example, 
in the order in which sheep-shearing takes place in them, in the order 
of corn-planting time, in the order of wheat-harvesting time, and in 
other ways in which association will aid the memory. 

3. The third objective in the teaching of geography in the grades 
is to give a sympathetic understanding (of necessity, elementary) of 
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the conditions and problems of the peoples of other countries which 
are associated with, and grow out of, the kinds of lands in which they 
dwell; to help the pupil to get the point of view of foreign peoples. 
Certainly, to view the lives of nations and of communities in relation 
to their environments provides one indispensable prerequisite to 
understanding their problems and their attitudes and so helps to 
pave the way for intelligent sympathy and for effective co-operation. 

The most elementary study of the geography of Great Britain 
discloses its dependence for food on other lands. This, in turn, 
helps to explain why Britannia rules the seas and also the attitude 
of Englishmen toward maintaining the integrity of their far-flung 
empire. To see teeming millions of Japanese intensively farming tiny 
plots of land cannot fail to throw light upon Japan’s attitude toward 
the exclusion of its nationals from certain other lands. 

4. The fourth objective is to show the dependence of man on 
earth conditions and earth resources as the material bases of social 
development and to bring out the economic interdependence of the 
peoples of different countries. Just as an inhabitant of a crowded 
city cannot live without any relation to his fellow-citizens, so no 
nation will in the future be able to avoid close association with its 
neighbors in a world which is fast approaching a crowded state. The 
pupil should come to realize that, through improved means of 
transportation and communication, the environment affecting 
each group of civilized people has come to embrace practically 
the entire earth. An appreciation of the interdependence of men and 
of the unity of the earth will help the pupil to become an intelligent 
citizen of the world. Some simpler aspects of the interdependence 
of groups of people may be appropriately emphasized here and 
there throughout the earlier part of the work in geography. Signifi- 
cant in themselves, these instances also pave the way for an under- 
standing, at a later stage, of the more complex geographical aspects 
of the interdependence of the people of different regions and of 
different countries. The mutual dependence in parts of the West of 
grazing in mountain pastures and the growing of alfalfa in irrigated 
valleys may illustrate the simpler relations in question. 

5. The fifth great objective is to point the way to better uses of 
land and of natural resources. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
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importance of teaching to the young citizens of America fundamental 
conceptions about the right use of the land. Millions of acres in the 
eastern half of the United States, once productive, now constitute 
an economic desert. This desert cannot be permitted to grow if we 
are long to maintain our present high standard of living and of 
material well-being. Indeed this desert must be reclaimed, so far as 
practicable, if the country is to support in any acceptable way its 
fast-mounting population. “We have gone through the country 
like a horde of grasshoppers, chewing out the best in the land and 
moving on complacently to new fields.” We are only beginning to 
see the importance of adjusting our activities to the land harmoni- 
ously and not with a view merely to immediate profit. It is by the 
children now in our schools that many of these problems which are 
beginning to press upon the nation will be solved, either wisely or 
unwisely. An intelligent interest in governmental and social obliga- 
tions toward the efficient use of natural resources is an important 
prerequisite to good citizenship. Even fifth-grade children readily 
sense, for example, the evils of ‘mining timber” on steep mountain 
slopes and the value of maintaining protective forests there, and so 
recognize the importance of our system of national forests. 

Secondary objectives ——The attainment of the foregoing primary 
objectives in the ways suggested will realize as by-products several 
secondary objectives, the more important of which may be stated 
briefly as follows: 

1. The laying of a sound foundation for related work at higher 
levels. The work in geography (as in other subjects) done in the 
university, college, high school, and elementary school must be 
regarded as a single great unit in order that educational waste may 
be eliminated, time be conserved, and the work of different stages in 
the school system be properly correlated. 

2. The promotion of exact thinking by stressing causal relations, 
by closely linking causes and consequences (so far as the age and the 
mental equipment of the pupils warrant). 

3. The giving of a working knowledge as to how to secure geo- 
graphical information through the interpretation of maps, of pictures, 
and of museum, out-door, and graphic materials. 

4. The provision of training in the efficient use of books, indexes, 
statistical tables, references, and the like. 
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5. The provision of training in right methods of study leading to 
thorough assimilation. 

6. The cultivation of an interest in present-day affairs that will 
make for wider reading in leisure hours, during and after the study 
of geography in school. As a result of his study of geography, the 
pupil should be able throughout his later life to put into their 
regional settings many current events, much that he reads or that 
he sees in travel, and many problems of business. 

7. The development of the habit of applying geographical prin- 
ciples, whenever practicable, in the interpretation of current events. 

The realization of objectives.—Some of the twelve objectives that 
have been indicated are the distinctive contributions which geog- 
raphy may make toward the effective training of young people for 
their life-work and for intelligent participation in the affairs of 
society. Others are objectives to which geography can contribute in 
common with other studies. Some of these objectives should be 
realized in considerable measure early in the work in geography. 
Others relate chiefly to the later stages. The work at all levels should 
contribute in a properly graded and sequential manner to the reali- 
zation of most of them. Some of them, in greater detail and in a more 
comprehensive form, should be among the objectives of geography- 
teaching in the high school and in college. 

It remains to discuss briefly the organization of a course in geog- 
raphy for elementary schools which, as a whole, will meet these 
objectives. 

Determining the earlier units in a course of study.—It has become 
a rather firmly established custom to begin the course in geography 
with so-called “home geography.” In the light of the previous dis- 
cussion, it is apparent that much so-called home geography is not 
geography at all. Some of it is abstract physiography, involving 
the study of land forms and of the work of water. Some of it is 
nature-study, dealing with weather and with native plants and 
animals, Other phases of it include accounts of the history of the 
home town, county, or state; an outline of local government and 
of the duties of civic employees, such as firemen, policemen, garbage 
gatherers, and health inspectors; and the mere naming and mapping 
of streets and buildings in the neighborhood. Very little of it deals 
with relationships between the major human activities of the 
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locality and the local natural environment. However important it 
may be for the child to have at an early stage certain fundamental 
concepts of community life, the giving of such as those mentioned 
is not a function of geography. 

The remedy which may naturally suggest itself at once is to 
teach instead the real geography of the home locality, but, on further 
consideration, in the light of the foregoing discussion, it is apparent 
that this, too, is unwise. The relationships involved in such a study 
are, for the most part, so complex as to be wholly unsuited for an 
initial unit. At that juncture the children have not the requisite 
background for understanding them. The real geographical relation- 
ships which children can understand readily at the outset of their 
study of geography are those between clothing, food, shelter, ways 
of traveling, and certain kinds of work and play, on the one hand, 
and the kind of country in which they are found, on the other hand. 
The next remedy which suggests itself is to confine beginning geog- 
raphy to the study of such relationships concerning the child’s own 
food, clothing, shelter, and the like. There are two good reasons for 
not so doing. In the first place, even the relationships to natural 
environment of food, clothing, and shelter should first be studied 
in connection with regions where they are simple and direct. In 
localities of the United States, they are for the most part involved 
and indirect. An even more potent objection is that a child raises 
for himself practically no questions about his relations to his home 
environment, and naturally so. He takes it all as a matter of course. 
He accepts the familiar as the universal. It stirs no thrill of alert 
expectancy in him to learn that he will study what he feels he knows 
already. From hundreds of children who, in experimental work, 
were given an opportunity to choose whether they would study 
first their home region or some remote land, not a single vote was 
obtained for the home region. This reaction has a sound psycho- 
logical basis—no one wants reiterated what he thinks he knows; 
he can have no natural curiosity about it. He wants to go ahead, 
to build on what he has, to learn things he does not know, to fol- 
low the lure of the new and unexplored. 

To this statement it may be objected that units have been 
worked out about the children’s own food, clothing, and shelter 
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which, though not interesting to the children at the outset, soon 
become of much interest to them. If one examines carefully, how- 
ever, into the reason for the later interest, one finds that it is due 
largely to the fact that the tracing of their food to its sources took 
the children at once to regions away from their home and that it 
was accordingly the element of the distant region which, after all, 
allured, and not that of the home region. 

In the light of such experience, then, why not go at once to dis- 
tant regions, in accordance with the child’s desire? It may be ob- 
jected that this is proceeding from the unknown to the known, thus 
violating a time-honored educational principle. Such a reaction 
would be the result of superficial analysis. The moment that a child 
is confronted with the fact that natives in a foreign land work, and 
play, and live in ways that differ from those to which he is accus- 
tomed, he wants to know why they do things strangely. The differ- 
ences which he at once discovers are “disconcerting data,” which, as 
psychology points out, are the chief sources of purposeful thought 
activity on the part of the child. They disconcert, and so prompt 
questions, just because they are at variance with the child’s uncon- 
scious assumption that the familiar is the universal. It is a fallacy, 
then, to assume that the child is not starting with the familiar when 
he is asked to find ways in which men’s ways of living in a distant 
land differ from the ways of living in his home region, for in such 
comparisons he is employing the familiar in a natural and effective 
way, and in one which interests him much more than any discussion 
of the things he thinks he knows already could possibly do. 

In choosing the particular units to use in introducing children 
to simple geographical relationships, some guiding principles should 
be kept carefully in mind. In some regions, notably those of rela- 
tively primitive culture, these relationships are simple, direct, and 
striking. In others, as noted in the case of the United States, they 
are complex and involved. As already indicated, regions should be 
chosen which are rich in simple, clear relationships. Japan, often 
considered in third- or fourth-grade units, is unwisely chosen for these 
grades because many of the relationships between Japanese food, 
clothing, shelter, and the natural environment are obscure, indirect, 
and understandable only in terms of more mature analysis. It is a 
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common mistake of teachers to assume that they are teaching geo- 
graphical facts about Japan when they teach, for example, how 
Japanese children dress and what games they play. Such facts in- 
terest children, of course, but they are not geography unless rela- 
tionship is shown between them and the natural environment, In 
some tropical and desert regions, on the other hand, there are direct 
and simple relationships between dress and environment. 

Second, units should be chosen which, taken together, will give, 
when properly treated, a clear general “working” concept of the 
world as a whole. A “working” idea is one applicable to many situ- 
ations which the child will meet later. A “working” idea of the world 
as a whole involves an understanding of relationship between men’s 
activities and the distance of their homes from the equator, together 
with the ability to apply this idea in simple interpretations of regions 
later studied. It is a fallacy to assume that in order to develop such a 
concept regions from each continent must be chosen. Although this 
purpose has been achieved in some measure in various schemes by 
the use of widely scattered, miscellaneous groups of people, such as 
Eskimos, Indians of our Southwest, South Sea Islanders, and 
Amazon rubber gatherers, it can be realized much more effectively 
through the detailed study of a group of selected contiguous regions, 
which group as a whole extends from low to high latitudes. Moreover, 
such study should proceed from one region to another within the 
group in such sequence that the child is led to understand the more 
important transitions that take place as one goes from low to high 
or from high to low latitudes. Such a procedure is the more desirable 
in that it lends itself admirably to a carefully graded developmental 
scheme of training in elementary map interpretation. 

The problem of the choice of introductory units, then, involves the 
selection of regions (1) which are rich in simple, easily discernible geo- 
graphical relationships, (2) which are contiguous, and (3) which, taken 
together, extend from the equator to the pole. 

Presenting units in a course of study.—Of course, even well- 
selected units can be so presented as not to achieve the ends desired. 
In the expansion of all units selected for an elementary course of 
study, at least the following principles of presentation should be 
observed: 
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1. Present concrete, specific, and, so far as practicable, colorful 
facts, reasonably easy for the child to comprehend. Use pictures 
which have real geographical value, as one would use views in the 
field itself, in giving concrete concepts of regions. 

2. Generalize only when the child has sufficient concrete back- 
ground to sense the generalization himself. 

3. Introduce geographical terms and map symbols only when 
needed and never before the underlying concepts are entirely clear. 

4. By means of varied exercises, set up definite goals for the 
pupil to reach through the study of text, maps, and pictures, used 
singly or in combination. 

5. Do not follow a set and invariable outline of topics. Make the 
organization elastic. The central theme of each unit should be those 
geographical relationships which are distinctive in the region under 
discussion and which at the same time are suited to the interests 
and abilities of the pupils. 

6. Provide means by which the pupils can check their own con- 
clusions. 

7. Accomplish review by the application of familiar principles 
to new situations and by the liberal use of drill devices on the play 
level. 

The place of Anglo-America in the course.—After an introduction 
to the subject which embodies the foregoing principles of selection 
and presentation, the children are ready first to study their home- 
land and then to proceed, continent by continent, to the study of 
regions which they have not yet “visited.” A? this juncture the child 
does have questions of his own about why we do as we do, for he has 
discovered that there is no universal way of living—that, on the 
contrary, ways of living differ greatly from place to place. With 
such a background, he has an interest which is perfectly natural, 
and which is his own, in the “‘why”’ of the ways of living with which 
he is most familiar. Without such a basis, all such questions must 
originate with the teacher, and the child answers them with little or 
no enthusiasm. At least a year should be spent in the study of the 
various regions of the United States, together with a brief study, 
much of it in the nature of a “carry-over,” of Canada. 

The “‘one-cycle’”’ scheme.—It is by this time evident that the 
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scheme here advocated is ‘‘a one-cycle treatment.” The advantages 
of such a treatment seem, in the light of the foregoing discussion, 
so obvious as to need scarcely more than mere mention. One of the 
greater causes for waste of time in work in elementary geography 
is that most courses of study, in keeping with the organization com- 
mon in textbooks, provide for covering the world twice im substan- 
tially the same way. The one-cycle plan is in accordance with a wide- 
spread demand for the elimination of waste in education. Perhaps 
even more harmful than the waste resulting from duplication is the 
condensation necessitated by the small amount of time that can be 
devoted to each unit in a repetitious two-cycle course. For example, 
to each of two similar Asia units in such a course it is practicable to 
allot only half as much time as can be given to the single Asia unit in 
a one-cycle course. Suppose that in the one-cycle course a period of 
six months is assigned to the study of a given region. In a two-cycle 
course of similar duration, the “‘first-cycle” unit dealing with the 
facts concerning this region can be given at best not more than three 
months. The crowding of the first survey of these facts into three 
months makes for compactness and nudity of statement which ren- 
der the material unattractive to the child and difficult or impossible 
for him really to assimilate. A later three-month period devoted, 
for the most part, to the same densely stated facts does not serve to 
remove his dislike for them nor to insure his mastery of them. The 
very brevity of each unit tends to be deadening. Such condensation 
has resulted, in almost all cases, in the reduction of the material 
presented to a “foolish catalogue of things and places.” 

The giving of concrete details, which are absolutely essential 
to good elementary geography teaching, is time consuming. By 
treating a region once only, instead of twice in much the same way (as 
is common in texts and courses of study, notwithstanding assertions 
to the contrary), time is gained for a richer and more extended 
presentation of material than would otherwise be possible. The 
very richness and concreteness thus permitted facilitate thorough 
assimilation to such a degree that a more lasting impression is given 
the child by the single treatment than possibly could be given him 
in several repetitions of abstract, condensed material. Moreover, 
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by the cumulative “carry-over,” from regions already studied to 
new regions, of relevant principles and facts which the children 
have mastered, reviews can be made, through application and com- 
parison, which are far more effective than those accomplished by 
studying the same regions twice in similar ways. 

The statement sometimes made to the effect that a two-cycle 
treatment is necessitated by the inability of fourth- and fifth-grade 
children to reason does not deserve serious consideration, for all 
educators who have worked with children at those levels know that 
it is fallacious. What the children often have lacked has been geo- 
graphical material suited to their comprehension, worth thinking 
about, and presented in a way that would induce thinking. 

Even more time than is made available by a one-cycle treatment 
should be gained for those regions which are of relatively large 
significance to young citizens of America by subordinating appro- 
priately those of lesser import. The course of study, then, not only 
should be organized on a one-cycle plan but should vary, in so far 
as is practicable, the time devoted to selected regions in proportion 
to their social significance. 

Determining the order of later units——In determining the order 
of units to follow the study of the United States, two major 
criteria should be employed. One is the relative difficulty of the 
geographical relationships which are distinctive in the regions under 
consideration; the other is the comparative social significance of the 
regions. Other things being equal, the less the difficulty and the 
greater the social significance of a given unit, the earlier should be 
its place in the geography curriculum. Balancing these major con- 
siderations and others which are minor, the order here recommended 
is the study of Eurasia after that of the United States and Canada, 
to be followed, in turn, by treatments of Latin America, Africa, 
and Australia. 

The course summarized.—The elementary course which seems 
to lend itself best to the attainment of the objectives enumerated 
consists of a study of (1) a few representative peoples in selected 
environments, the material so organized as to develop a working 
concept of the world as a whole, (2) the United States and Canada, 
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(3) Eurasia, (4) Latin America, (5) Africa, and (6) Australia, with a 
high degree of correlation between time allotments for the regions 
treated and their relative importance to citizens of this country. 
After a survey of the regions of the world, such as that just out- 
lined, children should be ready for a series of world-views, which may 
be continued in the junior and senior high schools. It is appropriate, 
it would seem, that the first of these should be a geographical study 
of the United States in its world relations, both commercial and politi- 
cal. Such a unit in no wise repeats the earlier regional study of the 
country, for that study relates only to work, play, and ways of living 
within the regions treated and to significant geographical relations 
between them, while the world-view advocated would deal wholly 
with external geographical relations of the country. This unit con- 
cludes a course which, it is believed, will meet, if properly presented, 
the ends that geography seeks to attain at the earlier levels. Such 
a course not only will lay an effective basis for later high-school and 
college work in geography but will provide a minimum background, 
in so far as the contribution of geography is concerned, for intelligent 
participation in society. 
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Trait actions.—After an ideal has been accepted by an individual, 
it is necessary for him to work out the line of action which must be 
followed if the ideal is to be used in a given situation. These lines of 
action are called trait actions. As the term indicates, they are the 
actions which express traits in situations. 

Trait actions are worked out on two levels, the level of planning 
and the level of practice. That is to say, when we are confronted by 
a situation, we have to decide what to do, and then we must do it. 

Trait-action plans.—The plans for trait actions may be thought 
out by the individual, or they may. be accepted from other sources. 
The fact that controls have been worked out in connection with 
specific situations has led to a variety of statements of plans of 
action. For instance, the race has worked out a great mass of rules 
and proverbs which involve plans of action of a general sort; their 
weakness lies in the fact that they are not applied to specific situa- 
tions and do not give detailed directions; they do, however, serve as 
reminders of principles of action to be applied by the individual in 
particular cases. Sometimes trait-action plans are stated in the form 
of literal rules. Franklin, for example, in listing twelve ideals in his 
autobiography gives the plans of action for eleven of them. For 
instance, to attain to temperance, he advises, ‘‘Eat not to dullness; 
drink not to elevation.”” To achieve resolution, he says, “‘Resolve to 
perform what you ought; perform without fail what you resolve.” 
Sometimes plans of action are developed in symbolic form. Foresight 
is attained if we remember that “ a stitch in time saves nine.” Per- 
sistence may be attained by heeding the warning of the proverb, 
“Constant dropping wears away the stone.”’ Tact is brought to our 


t This is the fourth and the last of a series of articles dealing with the content of the 
curriculum. The articles are excerpts from a book which is to be published on ‘The 
Teaching of Ideals. 
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attention by this simile, “‘A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in 
pitchers of silver.” The literature of a nation is filled with the artistic 
distillation of the wise trait actions of the ages. Literary form and 
epigrammatic piquancy cause rules of action to be retained in 
memory against the time of use. 

It should be noted that proverbs and rules are stated so generally 
that they can be applied to conduct only through specific situations. 
For instance, a child may be able to repeat the proverb, ‘‘A stitch 
in time saves nine’’; he will, however, be able to use it only when he 
applies it to a specific situation, such as mending a tear in a dress or 
a hole in the stocking or paying his bills and avoiding quarrels with 
his friends. A proverb stated in abstract terms, therefore, means 
nothing unless applications to specific situations are made. 

Negative statements.—Plans of action are frequently stated in 
negative form. We are told what not to do as well as what to do. 
A few illustrations will make this clear. “If sinners entice thee, sin 
thou not!” “A man that flattereth his neighbor, spreadeth a net for 
his feet.”’ ““The kisses of an enemy are deceitful.” “Beware the 
Greeks bearing gifts.” Such negative statements have their place in 
the building of ideals. They are frequently more forceful than posi- 
tive statements. ‘“Thou shalt not steal” is more effective than “Thou 
shalt be honest.” This effectiveness is due to the fact that in many 
cases there is no positive term which is the exact opposite of the 
negative term. We know exactly what stealing means, and when 
prohibition is set against it, we know what we must not do, and in 
many cases that is sufficient. The race has picked out many defects 
and given them names without selecting names for their opposites. 
It is entirely permissible and desirable, therefore, to include prohi- 
bitions in any curriculum which is planned for children. The belief 
that we must tell children what to do rather than what not to do is 
erroneous as a single method of teaching. There are times when the 
best way to teach a child to apply an ideal is frankly to tell him what 
not to do, but ordinarily negative statements must be followed by 
definite plans of action. When we say, ‘‘Do not be discourteous,”’ we 
present no posicive plan of action. The situation is greatly improved 
if we show the child how to be courteous. Then, courteous action 
will naturally follow. He who is not discourteous may not be courte- 
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ous; he may be neutral. We cannot be sure that a man who is not 
discourteous will perform courteous actions. The decision not to be 
discourteous involves the things one should not do, while the decision 
to be courteous prompts the performance of courteous actions. In 
one case, action is inhibited; in the other, action is stimulated. Yet, 
as has just been said, there are situations in which prohibition is 
significant. 

Literature and history.—Plans of action are also found in litera- 
ture and history. Poetry abounds with passages that are easily re- 
membered and prove themselves of greater force than rules. They 
paint a picture of the high ideal to be won or the low ideal to be 
shunned. A mere statement of rule might be given in abstract form, 
such as the two words, “Be patient,” but the three following excerpts 
are much more effective than the bare statement of the rule: 


Antonio: I did oppose 
My patience to his fury, and am arm’d 
To suffer, with a quietness of spirit, 
The very tyranny and rage of his. 


Iago: How poor are they that have not patience! 
What wound did ever heal but by degrees? 


Pericles: Like patience gazing on kings’ graves and smiling 
Extremity out of act. 

Poetry and prose abound with incidents which embody plans of 
action. Ten minutes spent in skimming a basic reader or any volume 
of the classics will yield a hundred illustrations. Histories are full of 
incidents in which men confronted by situations performed actions 
embodying plans which dominated their lives. Indeed, from the 
point of view of the use of literature and history, we find a storehouse 
of ideals and methods used in achieving these ideals. So great is the 
influence of the literature of a nation on its youth that the pupil 
who reads widely and intelligently is unable to escape from the 
domination of the literary past. 

Current incidents.—Not only do rules and proverbs and literature 
and history provide us with plans for action. Current incidents are 
extremely valuable and widely used. A boy may feel that Washing- 
ton and Lincoln were able to do what they did because they were 
great and that he cannot hope to accomplish much because he is 
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merely an ordinary boy. Quite different is his feeling when he hears 
the story of a boy of his own age, in his own town, with abilities no 
greater than his, who has won reward by following an ideal or 
reaped disaster because he failed to observe it. The statement that 
the children in the neighboring school have the neatest building in 
the city because they did thus and so makes an appealing text for 
neatness in another school. That one girl saved all of her pocket 
money to give food to the children of Russia is a stimulant to action 
for another girl. That the boys of the next block threw stones at a | 
policeman and were haled before the judge acts as a deterrent to the 
boys of the neighborhood. The memory of the pain that came from 
insubordination yesterday tends to develop obedience today. A per- 
sonal parallel is a powerful force in giving credence to an ideal and 
in shaping convictions about plans of action. The closer the personal 
incident parallels the experience of the individual, the greater is its 
force as a stimulant or a deterrent. 

Vocabulary.—Particularly important is vocabulary as an embodi- 
ment of plans for action. When the boy who is gazing at the oranges 
in the grocer’s crate reaches out his hand for them, the injunctions | 
contained in the word “stealing” may be a sufficient deterrent and 
may inhibit his action. Stealing is something that is not done. The 
girl who is about to lose her temper in an altercation may change the 
tone of her manner as she remembers the word “politeness.” Critical 
gossip may suddenly cease when some thoughtful member of the 
group says, “Kitty, Kitty.” 

Yocum has analyzed the use of words as an aid in the control of 
ideals. He points out (in mimeographed form) the fact that tied up 
with words are experiences and habits of action which tend to come 
to mind when the words recur. Speaking of the ideal of love in con- 
nection with religious education, he says: 





The vocabulary of love is far more controlling than most of us realize... .. 
Social workers bear testimony to the fact that until evil men and unfortunate 
women have been taught good words to recall experiences which otherwise are 
recalled only by vulgar and obscene words, conversation about right conduct is 
impossible. .... Pupils may not be so drilled in assembling under the general 
word “love” and under such characteristics of love as sympathy and sacrifice all 
of the loving words they should suggest, which should suggest them; or they may 
fail to memorize under love and to be given practice in suggestively using such 
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word suggesters as loving words about serve, about sympathy in success and in 
sorrow, etc., or the multitude of words which recall loving experiences may not 
by frequent use have been located in home, in school, in foreign missions, in war, 
in failure, in work, and in leisure—in short, in the times, the places, and the 
experiences in which they can be most helpful. It is an art in itself to assemble 
about a virtue like love all the words which will make it completely controlling 
through vocabulary. Yet vocabulary control of conduct becomes more and more 
important in Christian teaching, as the great multiplication of miscellaneous ex- 
perience for the ordinary individual, through the moving pictures, the phono- 
graph, and the automobile, makes it imperative that experience shall become 
morally and religiously selective because instruction insures enough right words 
through which to recall it. The church must reverse Billy Sunday’s putting of 
religious experience into ordinary vocabulary and instead give ordinary experience 
the religious vocabulary necessary to control it. 


The fine aris.—Not only is vocabulary of use in the development 
and control of ideals, but, as Bagley points out, ideals are crystal- 
lized in the form of art—in painting, music, sculpture, and architec- 
ture. He says: 

The use of these materials in formal education, however, has hitherto been 
limited largely to the study of pictures, and this has been prosecuted in a way 
that is generally far from satisfactory or effective. It is possible that a method 
may be devised through which the inspirational value that pictures possess can 
be realized in the schoolroom. Certainly one of the first steps toward the de- 
vising of such a method will be a selection of the pictures that embody ideals 
appealing to children. Under present conditions, the function of pictorial art in 
elementary education is largely limited to the intangible and rather uncertain 
effect which the presence of good pictures in one’s environment has upon the 
development of that quality which we term “good taste.” 

We have seen that plans of action may be found in rules and 
proverbs, literature and history, personal incidents, vocabulary, and 
art and that from these sources a wealth of material can be drawn; 
but the statement must be reiterated that when we want these plans 
of action to influence conduct, they must be translated into the 
specific situations which confront the child. Rules and proverbs are 
general in their application; incidents in literature and history are 
situations which the child in the schoolroom may not meet. Also, 
the pupil must, with or without the aid of the teacher, apply the 
principle of action, the incident, the rule, or the proverb to the 


? William Chandler Bagley, Educational Values, p. 171. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1911. 
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specific situation with which he is confronted. Otherwise, there is a 
complete lack of contact between the principle and behavior. To 
illustrate what a group of teachers may do in working out these trait 
actions for specific situations, the following courteous trait actions 
prepared by a group of Pittsburgh teachers are presented. The com- 


mittee 


collected material from various sources through interviews 


and conferences. 


Courteous Trait ACTIONS 


I. At school 


I. 


2. 





. On the playground 


. On the street going to and from school 


On entering 
a) Come into the building on time and in an orderly manner 
b) Remove hat 
c) Allow girls, elders, etc., to pass through door first 
d) Open doors for teachers or guests 
e) Close doors noiselessly 
f) Use proper forms of greeting 
In the classroom 
a) Act in such a way as not to interfere with the rights of other people 
b) Excuse yourself or ask pardon 
c) Say “Please” and “Thank you” 
d) Address elders correctly and respectfully 
e) Pass materials politely, passing pointed articles with the points 
turned 
f) Exercise courtesy in folding paper, handling rulers, pencils, etc. 
g) Pick up articles that have been dropped 
h) Use a gentle, courteous tone of voice 
i) Respect other people’s property (wraps, books, pencils, rulers) 
j) Ask and answer questions politely 
k) State criticisms courteously 
2) Maintain a correct posture while standing or seated 
m) Exercise thoughtfulness toward 
(rz) Weaker and less popular children 
(2) Foreigners 
(3) Visitors 
n) Assist other pupils with wraps 


a) Behave well at drinking fountains 

b) Play cheerfully and unselfishly 

c) Settle disputes courteously 

d) In competitive games, show consideration for your opponents by 
being a gracious winner or a good loser 


a) Behave quietly and maintain orderly conduct 
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b) Use proper forms of greeting 
(x) Raise your hat 
(2) Avoid discourteous calling from distances 
c) Observe traffic laws 
(1) Keep to the left when passing people going in the same direction 
r (2) Keep to the right when meeting people 
S (3) Cross streets at the regular crossings 
d) Maintain a respectful attitude toward 
(1) Pedestrians 
(2) Drivers 
(3) Property owners 
(4) Aged and infirm 
e) Avoid obstruction of sidewalks and standing on street corners 
f) Direct people courteously 
II. At home 
1. Parents 
a) Offer to help them 
b) Tell them of your interests 
: c) Show appreciation for what they do for you 
d) Tell them that you love them 
e) Tell them where you are going and when you expect to return 
f) Provide for their entertainment 
g) Take them for walks or rides 
h) Wait on them instead of letting them wait on you 
i) Give them gifts before you give them to other people 
j) Come and leave graciously 
k) Introduce your friends to them 
1) Lift your hat to them 
m) Assist them up and down the steps 
n) Unlock the door for your mother 
o) Allow her to go into the house or up the stairs first c 
p) Never contradict nor interrupt i 
q) Speak respectfully of them 
r) Obey willingly and cheerfully 
s) Speak in respectful tones 
2. Brothers and sisters 
a) Help with work 
b) Run errands 
c) Escort your sisters 
d) Carry packages 
e) Avoid unnecessary disorder 
f) Be interested in one another’s friends 
g) Respect letters and other private property 
h) Do not be curious 
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i) Cultivate respect and consideration 

j) Do not expect them to do what you can do for yourself 
k) Use polite language with one another 

1) Be unselfish 

m) Help with wraps 


. Visitors 


a) Greet them cordially 
b) Provide for their entertainment and comfort 


. Servants 


a) State requests politely 
b) Show appreciation for services 
c) Be considerate in demands 


At another’s home 


I. 


At church 

. Enter punctually and noiselessly 

. Remove wraps quietly 

. Be reverent 

. Avoid whispering, laughing, gazing about, and making remarks 


I 
3 
4 
- 
6 
7 
8 


I. 
2. 


3- 


f) Do not contradict, interrupt, or be argumentative 


. Speak cordially when leaving 
. Inquire about sick or absent 
3. Be friendly and hospitable 

es 


On entering 
a) Clean shoes 
b) Care for your umbrella 


. In greetings and farewells 


a) In introducing 

(1) Enunciate names distinctly 

(2) Accept the introduction gracefully 
b) Observe proper forms in handshaking, bowing, etc. 
c) Express appreciation of pleasures 


. Making one’s self agreeable 


a) Be interested in the people 

b) Be attentive to any form of entertainment—conversation, music, 
reading, or game 

c) Contribute your share 

d) Sit still; do not fidget 

e) Do not monopolize conversation or time 


g) Do not stare, whisper, or laugh loudly 
h) Avoid personalities 


Join in the general form of worship 


entertainments 
Enter punctually and quietly 

Follow lady, who is preceded by an usher 
Thank the usher 











on nan 


9. 


. Refrain from gazing about 

. Talk only in a low tone 

. Handle your program quietly 

. Applaud respectfully 

. Refrain from hissing, jeering, and calling 
Avoid pushing and elbowing when leaving 


VI. Anywhere 


1. Discourteous actions 
a) Whispering in company 
b) Reading in company 
c) Chewing and smoking in company 
d) Sneering, ridiculing, and laughing at others 
e) Using handkerchief noisily 
f) Gossiping 
g) Telling vulgar stories 
h) Reading over another person’s shoulder 
i) Snatching things 
j) Returning borrowed things without thanks 
k) Laughing loudly or vulgarly 
l) Taking souvenirs from hotels, etc. 
. Courteous actions 

a) At telephone 

(1) Use pleasing tone of voice 

(2) Do not monopolize time 

(3) Say “Thank you” to operator 

(4) Be reasonable 
b) In elevator 

(1) Obey instructions 

(a) Move to rear 
(b) Face the door 
(2) Remove hat in presence of ladies 


VII. Traveling 


1. Observe the rights of others 
a) Wait your turn at the ticket office 
Board and leave trains and street-cars slowly 
c) Occupy no more than your share of the seat 
d) Dispose of wraps so as not to inconvenience other people 
e) Refrain from opening windows if it is displeasing to other people 
f) Give your seat to elders 
g) Talk in low tones 
h) Be courteous to officials and passengers 
VIII. Patriotic courtesies 
1. To the flag 


b 


ma 


a) Raise 
b) Lower 
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c) Salute 
d) Give precedence 
2. To anthems or songs 
a) Rise when singing 
b) Avoid putting on wraps while singing 


When a trait action is given, the degree of detail with which it is 
analyzed depends on the maturity of the student. For example, when 
we say that a student should come into the building in an orderly 
manner, this injunction will be sufficient for a college student or a 
high-school student but will be inadequate for a first-grade child. In 
the latter case we need to analyze “orderly” into the actions which 
the child must actually perform. Specifically, we might say, ““You 
must not run. You must not shout. You must not push other pu- 
pils.” In brief, trait actions must be described in terms of working 
units which the child can assimilate. The weakness of those of us 
who teach is due to the fact that we do not analyze with sufficient 
definiteness. 

When we scan the list of trait actions with this principle in mind, 
we see that in many cases it will be necessary for the curriculum- 
builder or the teacher to analyze the various trait actions included. 
A simple rule to follow in determining how far to analyze the trait 
actions is this: Read the trait action and ask the question, “How is 
this done?” If you feel that your pupils will know how to doit, then 
it is unnecessary to make further analysis. Let us illustrate this in 
two or three cases. The first trait action in the list is this, “Come into 
the building on time and in an orderly manner.” The teacher then 
asks the question, ‘How do you do this?” If she feels that her 
children know how to enter the school in an orderly manner, further 
analysis is unnecessary. The second trait action is, “Remove hat.” 
If, in response to the inquiry, ““How?”’ the teacher feels that the 
children do not know how to remove their hats properly, the analysis 
must be carried farther. If, on the other hand, the teacher thinks 
that the answer to the question, “How do you do this?” is known to 
the pupils, further analysis is not necessary. This simple device 
should be followed in connection with all trait actions which are pre- 
sented in any curriculum in order to determine the amount of analy- 
sis and instruction necessary. 
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Groups of teachers in other school systems will very likely find 
that this list needs to be modified if it is to meet the situations in 
their schools and the trait actions which are acceptable in their com- 
munities. 

Another illustration of a slightly different sort may be presented. 
This is a list of trait habits for the primary grades prepared by Agnes 
L. Rogers.’ Obviously, trait habits are trait actions, and Miss 
Rogers considers these to be of so much importance that they should 
be developed to the point where they become habits. It would be of 
particular value to the reader to ask in connection with each of these 
trait habits, “How are these to be performed?” He will then know, 
in the case of his particular group of children, whether or not it will 
be necessary to analyze the habits in greater detail in order that they 
may be put into operation. 

Summary.—When ideals are applied to conduct, the application 
occurs in specific situations. These situations must be listed, and 
appropriate trait actions must be determined. These are matters 
which lie within the ability of any group of teachers. When the 
curriculum has been determined, it becomes necessary to put it into 
practice. In order that the application of the ideals may be complete, 
it is necessary to generalize them so that the pupil may learn the 
technique of applying them to new situations. 


t Agnes L. Rogers, A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Teachers College Bulletin, Four- 
teenth Series, No. 4. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1922. 

















THE VALUE OF A TIME ANALYSIS OF CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITY AS A SUPERVISORY TECHNIQUE 


LEO J. BRUECKNER 
Director of Instructional Research, Minneapolis Public Schools 

The problem of making supervision objective rather than sub- 
jective is being attacked vigorously in many places. One of the most 
hopeful signs is the increased use that is being made of self-super- 
visory devices, by which the teacher herself evaluates objectively the 
work done in her own classes. 

One device that is used extensively is the standardized test, by 
means of which a teacher can readily evaluate her work in teaching 
certain of the basic skills, such as those in arithmetic, spelling, and 
reading. The results of standardized tests are also helpful to general 
administrative and supervisory officers, since they reveal weak or 
strong points and thus make it possible to give special attention 
where pronounced weaknesses are found. The objective measure- 
ment of classroom products is absolutely essential in any intelligent 
evaluation of the results of teaching. 

Another technique is the evaluation of class work by means of a 
careful analysis of the activities of both pupils and teachers. The 
pioneer studies in this field were the investigation by Miss Romiett 
Stevens of the relation between the number of questions asked and 
the efficiency of the recitation and the study by Ernest Horn of the 
variation in pupil participation in class work. Their techniques are 
being elaborated and expanded and are used by many competent 
supervisors. The method by which pupil and teacher activities are 
analyzed is valuable, since an analysis of modern educational philoso- 
phy shows that stress is placed on the vital importance of well-moti- 
vated pupil activity in the learning process. 

In the Minneapolis schools, a supervisory technique is being 
developed which is objective and which aids the teacher to analyze 
critically the methods she is using in teaching. This method may be 
called a time-activity analysis. It involves a study of the various 
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types of activity that can take place during a lesson in a certain sub- 
ject and of the amount of time devoted to each type of work. A self- 
diagnostic sheet for a given subject is discussed by the principal with 
the teacher and its purpose explained. 

In the sheet used in analyzing the activities in reading in the 
primary grades provision is made for fourteen general types of work, 
and space is left for any others that may take place. The list of 
activities is based on a study of the reading work usually done in the 

- primary grades. In the vertical columns provided for the days of the 

t school week the teacher records the amount of time spent each day 

- on each type of activity. In the last vertical column the teacher 

places the total amount of time devoted to each activity during the 

week. At the foot of the table the teacher records the total amount 
of time for each day. This serves as a check on her daily apportion- 
ment of time. 

At present it is not known just how much time should be given 
to each of the activities during the week. A principal may see excel- 
lent work of one type being done by a teacher. Under usual condi- 
tions, the principal is not able to spend an adequate amount of time 
- with a teacher on several succeeding days to evaluate the work done 
! each day. An objective time analysis such as is afforded by the 

method here suggested enables a principal to study the class work’ 
| for a period of time from one point of view. This analysis makes it 
possible to discuss with a teacher the record of work which she has 
kept herself and raises it above the plane of possible personal bias. 
| Comparisons of the time records of different teachers can be made 
and discussed .at teachers’ meetings with most beneficial results. 

General policies regarding the nature of instruction can be deter- 

mined. Time analyses of the methods used by the teachers who are 

securing the best results may suggest changes that can be made 
where the results are apparently not as satisfactory. 

A concrete demonstration of the value of this work is revealed by 
the data in Table I, which is a summary of the average results found 
in a time-activity analysis of reading made by the teachers in Grades 
I to IV in seven Minneapolis schools for one week. 

The results of this study raised numerous questions in the minds 
of the teachers who participated. How much time should be given 
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to phonetics? How much time should be given to oral reading grade 
by grade? Should all of these activities be engaged in each week? Is 
enough time given to tests and remedial work? Should there be more 
dramatization? 

An analysis of Table I shows clearly that there was a tendency 
to reduce the amount of time given to phonetics from grade to grade. 
The amount of time devoted to oral reading and to undirected free 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE NuMBER OF MINUTES A WEEK DEVOTED TO VARIOUS READING 
AcTIvITIES IN GRADES I To IV In SEVEN MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOLS 

















GRADE 
Type or ACTIVITY 
I af Ill IV 

1. Pure phonetic drill to develop independence in word 
AEEMNE vi c's 0090's oie s0 heeaeeL acon tsk eskon 63 62 19 2 

2. Word drills connected with daily reading work for 
meaning and pronunciation..............seeeeee- 34 51 30 30 
3. Oral reading: books, blackboards, cards, etc....... 112 45 43 34 
4. Flash-card drills to develop silent-reading ability. . . 28 6 17 32 
MORN NE PONE is os oo wo 95s oo 0'w soins hes 62] 118 83 | 109 
6. Combination of oral and silent reading............ 20 35 32 24 
7. Undirected free silent reading..................-- 66 58 41 10 
8. Illustration and handwork...................000- 69 32 27 13 
NO oa b's ccs vncussotsseecusn stakes 16 12 26 18 

ro. Oral language based on reading lesson during reading 
DOMES Gick'an su ivuis's Sonus soe sess ew Oe cee Sales o% 40 10 22 23 

tz. Written language work based on reading lesson 
ee EO ee a eee eam ° 15 56 10 

12. Use of arithmetic, geography, etc., material during 
RIES Cie os Gog os Oe pS Sis ain s hae wee oun 12 ) I 16 
13. Attention to needs of individual pupils............ 35 36 45 21 
aq. Tests, formal and informal, ...... 2... 0.0 cicccssccees 15 5 12 8 

PMN COL y caca ee ebEtaes cab eaes cise chs samy ales 
NE cco sub cuban Sinweee chose aceeeehewkeu 572 | 485] 454] 350 

















silent reading was also reduced. There was an apparent increase in 
the amount of time given to directed silent reading, although there 
was a marked decrease in the total amount of time given to reading 
in each succeeding grade. Very little use was made of reading as a 
basis for either oral or written language work. There was an appar- 
ent effort to give attention to the needs of individual pupils. The 
record for the first grade probably does not reveal the true amount 
of time devoted to this work, since in this grade much attention is 
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given to the backward pupils, who are placed in groups for special 
work rather than handled as individual problems. Only a very small 
proportion of time was given to tests, either of the formal standard- 
ized type or of the informal teacher-constructed type. 

An especially interesting fact revealed by Table I is the small 
amount of time that was being devoted to flash-card drills. At that 
time the Minneapolis schools were making very little use of the 
formal standardized flash-card materials which are now being widely 
used. A direct result of the data secured regarding the use of flash 
cards has been the definite attempt of the school authorities to pro- 
vide more of this valuable type of work. 

Probably the chief value of this investigation of reading was the 
analysis of their work which the teachers were required to make. It 
caused some teachers to place increased emphasis on certain phases 
of reading and to reduce the amount of time being devoted to other 
phases. The averages given in Table I show fairly consistent tenden- 
cies, but there was a wide variation in the amounts of time reported 
by the teachers of each grade. 

Similar time-activity analyses can be made for the work in other 
subjects. It should be clear that these reports do not evaluate the 
actual methods used by the teacher. This must be done as an addi- 
tional supervisory check, since the amount of time devoted to an 
activity is obviously not an index of the quality of the work. This 
method does not evaluate the results of the work, but it affords a 
basis for determining possible causes of differences in results. This 
method does not evaluate the pupil activity in the classroom, but it 
shows both teacher and supervisor the amount of time given to vari- 
ous types of pupil activity, both directed and undirected. 

The facts revealed by a study of this type will bring many prob- 
lems to the attention of the supervisor. The objectivity of the data 
and the fact that the data are submitted by the teacher herself make 
it possible for the supervisor to discuss these problems freely with 
the teacher and to arrive at definite conclusions. Variations in proce- 
dure can be decided upon by teacher and supervisor together. The 
efficient supervisor can be of great service to his teachers, and he is 
helped in his endeavor by having objective data on which to base his 
recommendations. 














TIME-EXPRESSIONS COMPREHENDED BY 
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SCHOOL. I 





MARY G. KELTY 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


TIME-EXPRESSIONS USED IN THE LITERATURE OF THE 
PRIMARY GRADES 

Statement of the problem.—Makers of curriculums in history are 
perplexed with regard to the grade placement of time-expressions 
because there is no objective evidence as to where the different ex- 
pressions should be taught, what abilities to apprehend time have 
been developed at different ages, or what the teacher of any grade 
may reasonably expect of average children entering the grade. 
The object of this study is to supply some such evidence, first, by 
determining what time-sense children’s literature assumes that 
children possess and, second, by testing children who have read such 
literature to ascertain whether they have apprehended the time- 
expressions contained therein. 

Survey of previous work in the fleld.—A brief survey of the previ- 
ous work in the field of time-comprehension shows that very little 
has been done. Experimentation has concerned itself almost exclu- 
sively with very short time-intervals; observation has been limited 
to the development of the time-sense in very young children; most 
of the other work consists of abstract discussions of the nature of 
time. 

The conclusions most valuable from the teacher’s point of view 
are the following: The results of the Binet tests' show that the ap- 
prehension of the longer time-units is dependent on the idea of 
measurement and that verbal memory may very easily be confused 
with real time-concepts. James’ states that thinking in terms of 


* Henry Herbert Goddard, Psychology of the Normal and Subnormal, pp. 257-60. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1919. 


2 William James, Principles of Psychology, 1, 642. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1890. 
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dates is entirely symbolical, as is thinking in the field of large num- 
bers. It is not easy, then, to see why a child, with proper training, 
cannot understand ‘‘1492” as a date as soon as “‘1,492” is matured 
as a number-concept. Such symbolism occurs in the case of periods 
of time other than centuries; if any given time is more than a day 
at most, it can no longer be conceived. One must count or meas- 
ure; one cannot image the durations. Any event, then, may be 
fitted in between two known events, and the group will serve as a 
symbol of long time-spaces. If the events’ thus placed are very 
numerous, the time is judged to be long; if few, short. As the number 
of events increases, one tends to lose track of them; certain general 
relationships are therefore abstracted? by means of mathematics 
(counting or dating). When a year is given a number, it can thereby 
be brought back into the field of consciousness, though the number 
itself means nothing. Thus, while only those dates with which im- 
portant events have been associated really stand for anything, the 
other dates help keep them in order. 

It is to be remarked, however, that a child must relive the experi- 
ences of people in the past by means of imagination’ and thus gradu- 
ally build up for himself sequences from which the time-element may 
be abstracted rather than accept the meaningless abstraction of 
others. The abstraction process is going on continually in normal 
children, at least from the age of five.4 Events are placed in their 
time-order by temporal imagination, and an orderly framework 
begins to take the place of the previous heterogeneous collection 
of pictures. 

In addition to the rather general conclusions thus briefly sum- 
marized, one educational study and two other passing references 
have previously been made in the field of time-comprehension. Mrs. 
Barnes’ examined 1,250 school children in California to find the 

t Ibid., p. 283. 

2 James T. Shotwell, ‘““The Discovery of Time,” Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, 
and Scientific Methods, XII (April 15, 1915), 198. 

3 Frank Nugent Freeman, Psychology of the Common Branches, p. 132. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 

4 James Sully, Studies of Childhood, p. 120. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1908. 


5 Mary Sheldon Barnes, “The Historic Sense among Children,” Studies in Edu- 
cation (Stanford University), I (August and September, 1896), 43-52, 83-93. 
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extent to which the historic sense develops with age. The part of 
her test which referred to time was to tell children an undated 
story and find what questions about time would occur spontane- 
ously. The interest shown was slight but increased steadily with 
age; no sex differences showed themselves. She concluded that time 
is little understood until the age of twelve or thirteen. 

Holbrook’ found in her study of material read in childhood that, 
of a class of 101, only 16 pupils mentioned the time-relations of the 
memory. Vostrovsky? in her study of fifty-six stories written by 
children found that time ranked seventh in the list of general attri- 
butes included and that the boys stressed the time-element more 
markedly than the girls. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that, so far as educational 
investigation is concerned, the field of time-apprehension is practi- 
cally a virgin field. The present study undertakes to supply further 
evidence. 

Time-expressions used in the literature of the primary grades.— 
The present article concerns itself with the study of children’s 
literature; a subsequent discussion reports the results of the tests 
administered in order to find whether children really have compre- 
hended the expressions used. The examination of literature for 
children of the first, second, and third grades has as its specific ob- 
jective the determination of how many and which time-expressions 
are used and their grade placement. It shows what time-equipment 
the children of the first three grades are supposed to have. 

This study is properly to be regarded as only a preliminary to 
the testing of children in the intermediate grades (to be described in 
a subsequent article) but withal a rather necessary preliminary. 
Before tests could be devised, it was necessary to have some stand- 
ard for guidance in the selection of test items; the basis decided 
upon was the assembling of all of the time-expressions which fourth- 
grade children, for example, had met repeatedly in their primary 
reading. From the test results could then be determined (1) what 
time-equipment children of the intermediate grades actually possess 


t Agnes Sinclair Holbrook, “Study in Reminiscence,” Studies in Education (Stan- 
ford University), I (August, 1896), 58-6r. 

? Clara Vostrovsky, “A Study of Children’s Own Stories,’ Studies in Education 
(Stanford University), I (July, 1896), 15-17. 
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as contrasted with what they are thought to possess, (2) whether 
they know what the primary-grade literature assumes that they 
know, and (3) what relation exists between the assumptions, on the 
one hand, and the results shown by the test, on the other hand. 

The first step in the examination of the literature was to select 
by the random sampling method certain representative books 
widely read in the primary grades. Those that have been the leaders 
of several large publishing houses, those written by well-known 
educators, and those appearing on representative library lists were 
chosen. The final list included twenty-five primers, twenty-five 
books for the last half of the first year’s work (usually called Book 
I), twenty-five second-grade readers, and twenty-five third-grade 
readers, a total of one hundred books. 

Each book was carefully examined word by word, and every 
time-word or time-expression was recorded. The classifications de- 
cided upon were “definite,” “indefinite,” and “comparative.” 
Under the heading ‘“‘definite”’ were included all expressions relating 
to day or night, time of day, divisions of time, holidays, and definite 
dates. Under the heading “indefinite” were included adverbs and 
adverbial phrases of time, prepositions and conjunctions used tu 
show time-relationships, verbs referring primarily to timed action, 
and certain nouns which named a time referring to an indefinite 
period. Under the heading ‘“‘comparative” were included time-words 
which attempted to place events in the past with reference to the 
present, or to some other specific event, but not by definite dates. 
All forms of a word were included in the root. 

A record was kept for each book; the data for the twenty-five 
books constituting a group were then brought together and tabu- 
lated. The tabulation showed how many times each word was used 
in all of the books of a certain grade and how many of the books 
of that group used each word. The time-words were then arranged 
in order according to the number of times they were used, the word 
used the greatest number of times appearing first. 

The results showed that of the 110 different definite time- 
expressions found, only 32 are commonly used. These include what 
might be termed time-units, such as ‘‘second” and “minute” (27 in 
number), and general time-words. “Day,” time of day, “season,” 
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“night,” and “‘year” are the only expressions used often enough to 
warrant the assumption that they are impressed on children’s minds 
by the reading. All others are used so infrequently that we can ex- 
pect entering fourth-grade children to have only a fair knowledge of 
most time-units; mastery, if such exists, must be accounted for on 
some ground other than acquaintance through schoolbooks. 

A second type of comparison was the listing of the definite ex- 
pressions in the order of the number of books which contained each 
expression, the word used in the largest number of books appearing 
first. The results show that of the 110 different definite time-expres- 
sions, only 11 are used in 50 per cent or more of the 100 books. These 
are: “day,” “morning,” “night,” “today,” “summer,” “winter,” 


“evening,” “year,” “spring,” “Christmas,” and “o’clock.” All of 
the expressions used the greatest number of times appear in this 
list also, and there is added the one word ‘“‘Christmas.” Thus, there 
is shown to be high correlation between the list arranged according 
to the number of times each word is used and the list arranged 
according to the number of books containing each word. The ex- 
tremely scattering nature of the instruction in time-expressions, 


other than those mentioned in this paragraph, renders untenable any 
assumption as to their apprehension by the end of the third grade. 

Detailed discussion of certain of the definite time-expressions 
used.—Of the time-units, ‘‘second”’ is used only 32 times and in 11 
per cent of all of the books; “‘minute,” 257 times and in 47 per cent 
of the books; “hour” (including all of its cognates), 299 times and 
70 per cent; “day,” 3,566 times and too per cent; “night,” 1,515 
times and go per cent; ‘‘week,” 208 times and 47 per cent; “‘month,” 
192 times and 35 per cent. Of the names of the months, “January” 
is used only 18 times; “February,” 13 times; ““March,” 33; ‘‘April,” 
34; “May,” 88; “June,” 41; “July,” 9; “August,” 14; “September,” 
27; “October,” 24; “November,” 22; ‘“‘December,” 14. It is interest- 
ing to note how little the test results correspond to this order. 

“Season” is used 70 times and in 19 per cent of the books; 
“spring,” 320 times and 52 per cent; “summer,” 524 times and 67 
per cent; ‘‘winter,”’ 609 times and 66 per cent; ‘“‘autumn,”’ 94 times 
and 27 per cent; “fall,” 42 times and 21 per cent. Here again the 
order of the test results differs greatly. 

“Year” is used 894 times and in 57 per cent of the books. “Dec- 
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ade” and “quarter-century” do not appear at all; “half-century,” 
only once; “century,” 11 times and in 4 per cent of the books. 

It will probably surprise most readers to find that in the 100 
books examined there are 113 cases of the use of definite dates, 
these occurring in 20 per cent of the books. Eighty different dates 
are mentioned, 25 of which are of historical interest. Of these 25 
dates of historical significance, 3 give month and day only; 7, year 
only; 5, year and month; 8, year, month, and day; and 2, year, 
month, day of month, and day of week. However, the date used 
the greatest number of times scores only 8; that, as one might expect, 
is July 4, 1776. Next is “1620,” used five times. Therefore, it is 
evident that no mastery of the date-idea is to be expected of enter- 
ing fourth-grade children, if such expectation be based on the expres- 
sions used in books for the primary grades. 

As a result of the examination of definite time-expressions, the 
following were selected as test-items: “‘second,” “minute,” ‘“quarter- 
hour,” “half-hour,” “hour,” “forenoon,” “afternoon,” “day,” 
“week,” “fortnight,” “month,” “season,” “year,” “decade” (not 
included in the books), “score of years,” “quarter-century” (not 
included in the books), “half-century,” “century,” “Christmas,” 
“New Year’s Day,” “‘Washington’s Birthday,” “Fourth of July,” 
“Hallowe’en,” “Thanksgiving,” ‘‘Valentine’s Day,” “Easter,” and 
the names of the days, months, and seasons. A few definite dates 
were included also. 

It is to be expected from this study of literature that some time- 
expressions will be very well known, some little known, and some 
not known at all. Discussion of the test results will make it clear 
whether there is any correlation between such expectation and the 
findings. 

Study of indefinite and comparative time-expressions.—A study of 
the indefinite time-expressions revealed very little of value, since the 
words themselves, separated from their contexts, gave little help in 
the determination of time-relationships. It may be noted, however, 
that the favorite method of dating events in indefinite time is to 
use “‘one day,” found 982 times and in 87 per cent of the books; 
“once” is used 1,060 times but in only 82 per cent of the books; 
“by and by,” 314 times and in 62 per cent of the books; “once upon 
a time,” 167 times and in 52 per cent of the books. 
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It was decided, therefore, to discard indefinite expressions as a 
class and to devise instead one exercise which would register chil- 
dren’s preferences for definite or indefinite expressions. From the 
foregoing list, “once upon a time” and “one day” were chosen for 
this purpose. 

The expressions classified as comparative are all expressions 
which attempt to place events in the past by comparison with the 
present or with some other event (excluding dates, which are classed 
as definite). These are few in number (13) and very seldom used 
(274) as compared with the definite and indefinite expressions. 

The favorite method of comparing events seems to be to use the 
word “ago” in combination with “ages,” “centuries,” . “years,” 


“Jong time,” and “long while.” It is a common device to strengthen 
the effect of distance in time by using words in combination with 
“long, long” or “many, many,” such as “a long, long time ago” or 
“many, many years ago.” 

None of the expressions is used in more than 33 per cent of the 
books. It is evident, then, that most writers of children’s literature 
make little attempt to place their stories in time as related to other 


events. 

The following comparative expressions were selected as items 
for use in the test: “years ago,” “long, long ago,” and “after the 
close of the Civil War.” 

Finally, the teacher may compare the results as here stated with 
the results of the tests (appearing in a succeeding article) and deter- 
mine accordingly which time-expressions, if any, should be stressed 
in the primary and intermediate grades. Where the tests and the 
study of literature disagree, it must be considered that, while the 
method of the study reported in the present article has been mathe- 
matically precise and objective, the content is a matter of opinion. 
Most authors have included material to which experience has given 
pragmatic sanction but which is not the result of scientific investi- 
gation. The main value of this first study, then, lies in the assistance 
given in determining the time-expressions to be used as items in the 
tests described hereinafter. 


[To be concluded| 





AN EXPERIMENT IN PRIMARY EDUCATION 


ETHEL E. BRICE 
Caldwell School, Youngstown, Ohio 


A little boy six years of age who had visited a kindergarten with 
his mother came to school the next day and announced to his teach- 
er, “I want to be promoted to kindergarten again.”” When will the 
spirit of the kindergarten with its joyous, purposeful activities and 
homelike atmosphere find its way into every classroom? The little 
children from the kindergarten, just awakening to the joy of self- 
expression through speech and play, enter the first grade where they 
are immediately faced by a new situation of formal education. The 
study of the symbols of reading and writing is begun; the children 
sit in rows of fixed seats and speak only at the teacher’s suggestion. 

In the Caldwell School, located in one of the foreign districts of 
Youngstown, Ohio, a typical industrial city, it was found that this 
attempt at repression, coming so soon after the kindergarten train- 
ing for expression, had two results. In the first place, the teacher was 
so busy quieting the restless, talkative children that the reading les- 
sons were much interrupted. In the second place, the situation al- 
most entirely silenced the children who were shy and had little com- 
mand of English. Practically every class that enters the kindergarten 
in this school has several children in it who sit for days at the side 
of the room, refusing to participate in the group activities. Indeed, 
it was a year and a half before one boy would talk, and another was 
in school more than two years before he voluntarily entered into 
conversation. Why should the kindergarten teacher work so earnest- 
ly and patiently for self-expression only to have it silenced in the 
first grade? 

The two first-grade teachers, therefore, worked out a plan which 
they thought would solve the problem, and permission was granted 
by the principal and primary supervisor to put it into operation. 

The two first-grade classes were considered as a unit. Each teach- 
er was responsible for certain subjects; one taught all of the read- 
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ing groups, while the other took charge of nature-study, health, 
citizenship, and handwork. During the first half-hour of the morn- 
ing session each teacher kept her own class for opening exercises, 
writing, and music. The two classes then came together for a 
half-hour of directed play in one of the rooms, from which the 
desks had been removed. After this, all of the children had a lunch 
of milk and crackers. A short rest period followed. Then a group 
of from eight to twelve children was taught reading by one of 
the teachers, while the second teacher conducted a conversation 
lesson for the rest of the children. In this conversation lesson the 
children discussed the day’s activities, such as the construction of a 
toy or preparations for a party. When the work was understood, the 
materials were given to the children, and each child was free to go 
about his task at his own rate of speed and in his own way, provided 
he did not interfere with the work of the class. Occasionally the class 
was called to order to receive additional instructions or to settle a 
question of behavior which concerned the whole group; but, for the 
most part, the teacher gave individual encouragement, correction, or 
instruction. Approximately an hour was devoted to this handwork. 
At the close of the period the materials were put away; the room was 
set in order; and the morning’s accomplishments were critically 
reviewed. The children examined the various pieces of handwork to 
judge the strong and weak points and to suggest how the article 
might be improved another time. The behavior of the class was 
also discussed, if it had presented any unusual problem. 

During this entire period the first teacher had one reading group 
after another. The children learned to pass from one room to the 
other in a very orderly manner. No time limit was observed with 
these reading classes, for it was found that some days the strongest 
group would work for a half-hour with sustained attention, while 
other groups could be held for only ten or fifteen minutes. 

The afternoon program was similar to the morning program. 
During the first half-hour in the afternoon formal English was 
taught to the two groups in separate divisions. After the play period 
there were reading groups and socialized activities. This program 
was modified about one day a week in order to obtain time for excur- 
sions in connection with the nature-study, health, or language work. 
The results of this program seemed fully to justify the experi- 
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ment. It accomplished a number of things in addition to the primary 
purpose. The children were very happy in the various activities, as 
evidenced by the increased regularity of attendance. They culti- 
vated habits of observation and an interest in life about them. Self- 
control and consideration for others were developed to a marked 
degree. The work in English done by these children in the succeeding 
grades was a decided improvement over the work of earlier classes. 
Their handwork was remarkably well done. As a result of the un- 
divided interest of the teachers and pupils and the attention of the 
teachers to individual differences, children passed who probably 
would have failed otherwise. 

The procedure involved problems the solution of which required 
much more effort on the part of the teachers than would have been re- 
quired by the traditional method of teaching, but the teachers were 
more than repaid for the effort by the joy and freedom which the chil- 
dren gained and the satisfactory results obtained. It was with regret, 
therefore, that the plan was discontinued after two and one-half 
years because of the increased enrolment which necessitated double 
sessions of large classes in these rooms. 

The question is asked whether this plan would be practicable for 
any first-grade group. From an administrative point of view, it is 
very essential that the two teachers work in perfect accord. The 
preparation of the large amount of materials for handwork would be 
burdensome to one teacher if assistance were not given by the other; 
the work in reading might be seriously interfered with by excursions 
unless there were a willingness on the part of the handwork teacher 
to consider the plans of the reading instructor. It is well for both 
teachers to know thoroughly the children’s growing vocabulary so 
that it can be used in conversation and reading. 

The fear that a substitute teacher might find it difficult to take 
up the work was proved to be unwarranted. Each substitute was 
enthusiastic about the arrangement, as it seemed much easier to 
teach reading only or to supervise the activities in the other room 
than to follow the usual program. The children were always proud 
to show the new teacher that they could take care of themselves. 

The enrolment in the first class was 108; in the later classes, 80. 
The reading group never included more than fifteen children, leaving 
from sixty to eighty children in the handwork room. Such a crowded 
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condition is far from ideal; nevertheless, it seemed just as conducive 
to effective teaching as the alternative plan of having one person 
teach forty or fifty children in a single room. 

As might be expected, the handwork room was a noisy place; 
but to those who understood the plan the noise was not objection- 
able. The children gradually learned not to shout across the room 
but to go quietly to the persons with whom they wished to com- 
municate and talk without disturbing the class. Each child who 
moved about had a purpose. If a child had difficulty in making his 
wagon wheels stay on, he went to a child who had made a good 
wagon and said, “Let me see how you do it.”” The children who 
were through first offered to help the slower pupils. Thus, they 
exchanged ideas and expressed helpfulness. 

Much has been written recently about the project curriculum 
and the educational value of handwork. The time required for read- 
ing instruction, however, almost prohibits handwork, unless some ar- 
rangement is made similar to the program here outlined. Because 
the foreigner, who seems to inherit a capacity for handicrafts, profit- 
ed toa large degree by increased instruction in this work, the Ameri- 
can child might well be given the same opportunity. It is important 
to stimulate the interest and develop any latent powers of the Ameri- 
can child along the line of industrial arts. 

Many teachers have felt the need of retaining the spirit of the 
kindergarten while leading children into the larger experiences with 
books. In a bulletin of the United States Bureau of Education deal- 
ing with primary education an obscure teacher dared to express her- 
self in this way: 

In my dreams, I often look forward to a time when thirty pupils will be the 
maximum assigned to a teacher, and when the first grade shall have two adjoin- 
ing rooms, one of these similar to the present schoolroom, the other equipped 
with kindergarten furniture, sand-table, low windows, and window-boxes. In 
this room children would gather for their morning circle, with conversation and 
stories; here they would repair when their class work was ended, to work, play, 
or rest according to their impulses. Such a plan would make possible the use 
of kindergarten methods in the primary school.! 


Does not the experiment here reported lead the way to a materi- 
alization of this dream? 


* Extract from a letter quoted by Luella A. Palmer in Adjustment between Kinder- 
garten and First Grade (Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 24, 1915), p. 17. 





CALIBRATING READING MATERIAL 


GEORGE C. KYTE 
Associate Research Director, California Curriculum Study 


For many years the term “graded” has been associated with our 
conception of satisfactory readers in use in the schools. ‘ Primers,” 
“first readers,” “second readers,” and “graded series” are typical ex- 
pressions which have occurred in the titles of books and series pub- 
lished primarily as basic or supplementary reading texts. Since 
“oraded readers” are appearing in ever increasing quantities, is it not 
time that we call a halt in the procession and ask ourselves more 
thoughtfully, ““What is a graded reader?” or “When is a reader 
graded P” 

The study here reported is an attempt to answer these questions 
as they were faced in a specific situation, the construction of a new 
series of readers.’ ‘This task was undertaken at the suggestion of H. 
B. Wilson, superintendent of schools, Berkeley, California, who in- 
vited the co-operation of the writer and three other men, all of whom 
were at the time principals of elementary schools in Berkeley. 

For the purpose of determining the adaptability of the material 
proposed for the third reader in the series and establishing the diffi- 
culty of each selection as compared with every other, a plan of test- 
ing was developed. Fifty-five poems and prose selections had been 
chosen as desirable material to be included, having met the require- 
ments of certain policies set up by the editors. All of these selections 
had been made in accordance with the common principles of textbook 
construction. The opinions of various educational experts, includ- 
ing teachers, had been obtained as to the usability of the materials 
in the third grade. The recommendations were as reliable as could 
be secured by this method of selection. In fact, the only means of 
improving upon it was by actual testing of the materials, utilizing 


t The series of readers has begun to appear as The Modern School Readers, by R. 
Thompson and H. B. Wilson, published by the Harr Wagner Company, San Francisco, 
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large numbers of children to determine the relative difficulty of the 
selections and their adaptability to the third-grade level. 

In order to test the selections the four elementary-school princi- 
pals and the superintendent of schools met as a committee to work 
out a plan and put it into operation. While making the preliminary 
arrangements, they discarded one of the selections without submit- 
ting it to test because of the predominance of polysyllabic words and 
markedly involved sentence-structure. The remaining fifty-four 
selections were apportioned about equally among the five men. 
Each person read carefully every one of the articles thus assigned to 
him and selected in each one what seemed to be a representative 
paragraph, stanza, or other unit. He then prepared a question for 
each specimen which would require such an answer as would indicate 
whether the pupil had read the selection understandingly. The 
words used in each question were either words found in the specimen 
to which it referred or much simpler words. The questions were 
made as short as possible in order to determine how well the children 
were able to comprehend the content of the selections. The diffi- 
culty of each question was made equal to or less than that of the 
specimen on which it was based. 

As a means of checking the test thus being constructed, each 
member of the group submitted the first three or four of his selec- 
tions and their respective questions to the other four persons for their 
criticisms and suggestions. Modifications were made accordingly. 
The following examples are representative of the selections and the 
questions: 

On his departure, the old woman cried again, until a paper seller came and 
inquired what was the matter. When she told him, he gave her a large sheet of 
white paper, as a token of pity. She laid it smoothly over the mouth of the 
well. 

How did the old woman get a sheet of white paper? 


Putnam and his friends set out to find the old sheep killer. There were 
six men of them. They agreed that two of them should hunt for her at a time. 
Then another two should begin as soon as the first two should stop. So she 
would be hunted day and night. 

How many men hunted for the sheep killer at a time? 


Dancing and whirling the little leaves went, 
Winter had called them and they were content; 
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Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds, 
The snow laid a coverlid over their heads. 


Whom did winter call? 










The correct answers to each question which would probably occur 
were determined. ‘These answers were later modified as a result of 
a study of the responses made by children, especially the brighter 
ones in the highest grades tested. These pupils made some unusual 
but well-reasoned replies, which occasionally recurred in the lower 
grades. 

The selections with their corresponding questions were arranged 
in random order and divided into four groups of approximately equal 
length. Accurate, clear, and well-spaced stencils were then cut. 
The common large type was used throughout, the material being 
double spaced. Each selection was numbered according to its order 
in the entire set to be tested and separated from those on either side 
of it by an unbroken line. So far as possible, only clearly printed 
mimeographed copies were saved for use. The material was as- 
sembled in sets of fours, each part to be tested on one of four succes- 
sive days. Thus the element of fatigue was largely eliminated by 
resorting to short periods of work on the part of the children tested. 
In fact, practically all of the children in the various grades finished 
each part in ten minutes or less time. Instructions for giving and 
scoring the tests were modeled after the simple instructions used in 
the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale. 

When the sets were being organized, Specimen No. 35 was mis- 
placed and, asa result, was not tested. Hence, this number does not 
appear in the data presented. All of the other fifty-three specimens 
are included. 

Since the reading material was to be tested with respect to its 
difficulty for third-grade pupils especially, it was necessary to obtain 
the reactions of children in grades above and below the third grade as 
well as the reactions of pupils in the third grade. Therefore, pupils 
in all grades from the low second to the high fourth, inclusive, were 
selected as presenting a satisfactory range of achievement distri- 
bution. The difficulty of the selections for each of these various 
classes would thus be obtained in the series of tests. Four 
schools in the city of Berkeley, California, were selected because the 
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distribution of all of the children thus used in the test would approxi- 
mate very closely a normal probability of intelligence distribution. 
This satisfactory distribution had been ascertained for these four 
schools many times previously through various intelligence-test sur- 
veys. The average answer of the children in each half-grade would 
be about the same as the answer of the average child of normal intel- 
ligence in the same grade. In addition, there would be a representa- 
tive group of answers from subnormal and supernormal children. 
Since the classes of at least four teachers would be included in the 
returns for each half-grade, a very considerable compensation for the 
effect of individual teaching would be present. 

The tests were given to the children by their own teachers or 
principals, all of whom were accustomed to giving and scoring scien- 
tific tests of intelligence and achievement. The classroom teachers 
scored the papers, checking each answer according to whether it was 
a correct response, a wrong answer, or an omission. When a teach- 
er’s marking was shown to be unreliable as a result of a checking of a 
random sampling of her pupils’ papers, all of the papers she had 
scored were rescored by a very accurate person. When the correct- 
ing of all of the papers was completed satisfactorily, all of the mate- 
rial was turned over to the writer for further investigation. The 
remainder of the study was carried on by him with the helpful 
criticism of his fellow-principals.* 

Some explanation is necessary as to when a specimen was checked 


as omitted. 


If a pupil was absent when a section of the test was 


given, no attempt was made to make up the loss, but in scoring the 
set of specimens of such a pupil, the section omitted was disregarded; 
that is, it was not counted as a group of omissions. In spite of a 
liberal time allowance for completing each part of the test, a number 
of the pupils did not continue to the end of each series. In such 
cases all selections after the last response were not counted. Also, 
if it seemed evident that a child had not answered the question to a 
specimen because the mimeographed copy was somewhat illegible, 
this specimen was not included. Hence, “omitted” cases which 


* The writer wishes to acknowledge at this point the committee work and helpful 
criticisms of Principals A. J. Hamilton, R. D. Lindquist, and R. E. Warren, and Super- 


intendent H. B. Wilson, of Berkeley, California. 
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were so marked were, with rare exceptions, specimens which proved 
so difficult that no response was made. ‘That this inference in ex- 
plaining scored omissions was justifiable becomes obvious when a 
comparison is made of the wrong answers and omissions recorded 
for the several grades in the case of a given specimen. 

After the correcting and the checking were completed, the sets of 
papers were assembled in consecutive order and grouped by half- 
grades. The tally sheets were arranged so that the response of each 
child to each specimen could be recorded as correct, wrong, or omit- 
ted. Totals were obtained for each half-grade. To insure the 
greatest possible accuracy in the tabulation of the data, two persons 
checked, one reading the results and the other scoring. Their work 
was checked by comparing the total replies per specimen per half- 
grade with the total replies per set and the similar totals for each 
specimen occurring above and below the particular specimen. 
When a discrepancy was found, a recheck was made. From these 
very accurate results, the tables presented were compiled. 

There are several general items with respect to the testing of the 
materials which establish the reliability of the interpretations of the 
data and which should be kept in mind. 

1. The tests were made during the last two weeks of the school 
year. Therefore, (a) the responses from the high second, high third, 
and high fourth grades approximate those of the beginning third, 
beginning fourth, and beginning fifth grades, respectively; and (6) 
the responses of the low second, low third, and low fourth grades 
correspond to those of mid-year pupils in the second, third, and 
fourth grades, respectively. 

2. The total number of responses to each specific selection ex- 
ceeds 540. Hence, the number of cases per specimen is sufficiently 
large to insure reliability of score values in determining the relative 
difficulty of the fifty-three specimens. 

3. The number of cases in each half-grade varies considerably, 
the range being from 73 to as many as 120. Hence, the reliability 
of the difficulty of a specimen is less by half-grades than in the case 
of the total number of pupils tested; it also varies slightly within 
groups. However, since the scores of difficulty by half-grades are 
distributed over six half-grades, the irregularity in any one of the 
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half-grades could be corrected to a large extent wherever excep- 
tional situations might demand such modification. In the investi- 
gation this was rarely found necessary. 

4. To insure the best possible results, all tables were carefully 
compiled and checked. 

A careful comparison of the three types of response over the 
range of half-grades, as illustrated in Table I, indicated that the 
tabulated omissions were, in reality, due to the marked difficulty of 
the specimens. Inspection of a large number of papers verified this 
conclusion. The decrease in the percentage of omissions parallels 
the decrease in the percentage of wrong answers and the increase in 
the percentage of correct answers. Hence, in finding the degree of 
difficulty of a specimen, the writer combined the number of wrong 
responses with the number of omissions. The column of percentages 
consists, therefore, of the percentage of correct responses and the 
percentage of combined wrong and omitted responses. 

The ranking of specimens can be made either on the basis of the 
percentage of correct responses or inversely on the basis of the per- 
centage of difficulty. The percentage of difficulty has been con- 
ceived as the percentage which the combined wrong and omitted 
answers are of the total responses in the case of a given specimen. 
Throughout the study ranking is based on the percentage of diffi- 
culty. The specimens have been ranked from 1 to 53 according to 
the decreasing order of difficulty. For example, Specimen 25 is 
ranked first because it presents 68 per cent difficulty, while Specimen 
52 is ranked last because it presents only 16 per cent difficulty. In 
this manner, Specimen 1 is ranked fifty-second with 19 per cent 
difficulty; Specimen 2 is ranked forty-first with 24 per cent diffi- 
culty, and so on. 

If all of the selections from which the specimens were taken were 
incorporated into one book, they should be arranged in the reverse 
order of their rankings. Such a reading text as would result would 
contain graded selections in the correct order of their difficulty—the 
easiest selection first and the most difficult selection last. Such a 
reader would be a marked improvement over any other text in print 
from the point of view of reliability of gradation. 

However, two additional important questions about each selec- 



















TABLE I 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CORRECT, WRONG, AND OMITTED RESPONSES BY 
GRADES FOR THE First TEN SPECIMENS TESTED 








SECOND GRADE 


Tuirp GRADE 


FourtH GRADE 






































ToTaL Pre RANK 
Low High Low High | Low High 
Specimen 1: 
CS: ee 44 95 78 82 QI 77 467 WRT cora/cais 
RVSOTIL 5 34: 's-9.05 28 18 8 8 17 10 89 BOs eos 
Omitted........ 8 6 3 7 gh ree (rae nC enews, (iemee 
NUON hs 0 80 119 | 89 92 108 | 87 575 | 100] 52 
Specimen 2: 
CoS. ae 37 73 74 77 98 | 80 439 id ee 
WHORE 60s sixes 31 40 | 15 15 10 7 118 ce eee 
Omitted........] 12 a pas ee eae (Panerai (ener > A eae: | Abe 
kc) are 80 118 | 89 g2 108 | 87 574 | 100] 41 
Specimen 3: 
Go 21 63 62 67 87 74 374 | eee 
WHORE) 56 60.6 ee 38 44 27 22 21 13 165 a ee 
Omitted........ 21 "i Oed (MPR, (Pare, are cry bsi spiel wah oie cal arecet 
[| re 80 118 | 89 89 108 | 87 571 100 | 27 
Specimen 4: . 
Ce 8 62 60 72 gl 74 367 a ieee 
WTONG 6s oss ea 46 49:1 27 18 15 13 168 ce arr 
Omitted........ 26 7 2 rk Pa es, eS Ct fl Ne eae 
(i! 80 118 | 89 92 106 | 87 572 too | 25 
Specimen 5: 
ORTECE S603. 8 54 | 48 52 92 75 320 Ol See 
Wrong......... 41 46 | 37 32 13 II 180 yD aa 
Omitted........] 31 18 4 8 I I "Jal AAR (cea 
ic 80 118 89 g2 106 | 87 572 100 | 20 
Specimen 6: 
Oe 6 a ee 10 58 48 68 93 77 354 ora oe 
oo 31 44] 38 19 12 10 154 Co eae 
Omitted:.\.:......] 38 16 4 5 i reer Gals eos ccls auek ae 
co 79 118 | go 92 106 | 87 572 100 | 21 
Specimen 7: 
ROTTOCE «50:46. 058-0 13 71 69 79 97 84 413 BO alors 
WEOON s ois-50% 20 2 31 17 9 8 2 04 ME Raine e's 
Omitted........ 39 16 4 4 I I al Ee Ae 
DOUAES 6.6. cas 79 118 | go 92 106 | 87 572 100 | 36 
Specimen 8: 
oO II 68 | 63 74 87 | 82 385 a ae 
WROD 6 sia:s:nmnala 30 36 20 15 19 125 el eee 
Omitted........] 38 14 6 cla: CPSP RN. Pare pre Gi. calnahctccets 
fc 79 118 | 89 Q2 106 87 571 100 28 


























* In determining the percentages, the wrong and omitted responses were combined. 
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TABLE I—Continued 




















SEconp GraDE | Tarp Grape | FourtH GRrapE P 
Tora | Cony | RANE 
Low High Low High Low High 
Specimen 9: 
fo. 6 341 33 41 63 64 241 TS Ras: 
ea 31 61 47 47 41 22 249 oa ee 
Omitted........] 42 23 9 4 2 I ee Peres ees 
BOE, cioaaes 79 118 | 89 92 106 | 87 571 100 4 
Specimen ro: 
Oe ee 10 43 | 46 55 83] 74 311 Eats ciate 
WOE... 00065 27 46] 32 34 23 12 174 Oe Arras 
Omitted........ 43 29 | II 3 I I ED a: See 
1: ere 80 118 | 89 92 107 | 87 573 100 | 13 
































tion for a specified graded reader need to be answered. In terms ofa 
proposed graded third reader, for example, every specimen included 
must have been tested and found to meet satisfactorily the two fol- 
lowing criteria: (1) Is the selection too easy for beginning third-grade 
pupils? (2) Is the selection too difficult for finishing third-grade 
pupils ? 

Table II is part of the table which was constructed from the com- 
plete table illustrated by Table I in order to answer these questions 
in the case of the fifty-three specimens. By finding the degree of 
difficulty of each specimen for each half-grade, the score values could 
be reduced to a common base. Hence, percentage was used. This 
table also includes the degree of difficulty based on the total number 
of responses and the resulting rank order of difficulty. An examina- 
tion of a number of the percentage scores by half-grades wil! disclose 
a consistent decrease in these scores for any one specimen from the 
low second grade to the high fourth grade. By plotting on graph 
paper the six points obtained for a specimen, it was possible to make 
the slight corrections for irregularities in percentage scores when the 
interpretation for a few cases needed to be made more accurately. 
These cases were those in which some one of the various scores for a 
specimen introduced an element of doubt as to whether or not the 
selection from which the specimen had been taken should be included 
in the third reader. 

That these cases were infrequent is evident from the fact that for 
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the most important or pivotal distributions in the study, those of the 
high second and the high third grades, the correlations of percentage 
scores were very high. Beginning with Specimen 5 and selecting 
every fifth specimen thereafter, a random sampling of pairs of the 
fifty-three specimens was obtained. Appiying the Pearson formula 
for finding the coefficient of correlation, it was found that (x) the 
ten pairs of percentage scores for the high second grade and for 
the total group yielded a coefficient of correlation of .928; (2) the 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF DIFFICULTY OF THE First TWENTY SPECIMENS FOR 
Eacu Hatr-GRaDE 














SECOND GRADE | THIRD GRADE | FourtH GRADE Mind nv eieas. Geive 
SPECIMEN Or Dirri- | RANK | PLACE- 
Low | High | Low | High | Low | High | Cases | ©UT¥ = 
bin wens 45 20 12 II 16 II 575 19 52 Te 
Binanes 54 38 17 16 9 8 574 | 24 41 Ill 
Beveeee 74 47 30 25 19 15 57 35 27 Til 
eee go 47 33 22 14 15 572 | 36 25 lil 
Baca taeiai go 54 40 43 13 14 5721 42 20 Til 
ae 87 51 47 26 12 II 572 | 38 21 Til 
Wing bela 84 40 23 14 8 3 572 28 36 iil 
Bciaes 86 42 29 20 18 6 571 33 28 Ill 
ists state's 92 71 63 55 41 26 571 58 4 |IVorV 
KOs cans 88 64 48 40 22 15 573 | 46 13 IV 
Di eevee 84 43 31 30 21 14 572 | 36 23 IIt 
Ps case 89 42 27 19 12 9 573\| 32 30 Ill 
oC gl 65 61 48 41 17 5741 53 6 IV 
“TRA oI 73 65 41 29 14 571 52 8 IV 
| ee go 30 48 44 28 25 571 44 18 IV 
POs assus 92 54 32 28 12 12 571 | 38 22 IIl 
+ eee 72 28 20 9 6 7 571 23 45 Til 
RBe wwwx 89 55 29 18 II 7 569 | 35 26 Tit 
EOis50e 81 28 22 6 6 I 570 23 49 Ill 
Pe 83 31 21 10 8 9 571 26 38 Ill 



































ten pairs of percentage scores for the high third grade and for the 
total group yielded a coefficient of correlation of .967; and (3) the 
ten pairs of percentage scores for the high second grade and for the 
high third grade yielded a coefficient of correlation of .856, in which 
case the two grades may be considered as representing a random 
selection of the six half-grades. 

Since the first two correlations are very high, the orders of rank, 
the magnitude of the scores, and the limits for each of the two grades 
are almost identical with the same measures of the total group. 
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Hence, any interpretation based on either or both of these half-grade 
scores was, for all practical purposes, as reliable as an interpretation 
based on the total group scores. 

Since the coefficient of correlation for the pairs of scores in the 
high second grade and the high third grade was very high, it is evi- 
dent that the differences due to the persons giving and scoring the 
tests were negligible. 

With these reliabilities established, the grade placement of the 
selections was determined. 

If any third-grade reader is finally organized so as to meet the 
actual needs of the pupils in the third grade, the editor must take 
into account the difficulty of the selections for all pupils in this grade, 
including those beginning and those finishing the year’s work. In 
order to meet the needs of these extremes, the two questions raised 
must be answered definitely. 

Suppose, then, that the textbook is to be used in situations of 
varying degrees of complexity. If it meets adequately the needs of 
the very complex type of third grade, it will more than serve satis- 
factorily as a reading text for the third grades of a less complex na- 
ture. As school systems are organized today, the third-grade classes 
of greatest complexity are to be found in the large city schools. If 
the book contains selections the difficulty of which taxes less than 25 
per cent of the pupils in these classes, each made up of forty or more 
pupils, it serves the needs of a very small group of children. In the 
average good school these weak pupils, generally overage for the 
grade and making slow progress, are using second readers rather 
than third readers. The same practice is true in the case of the 
pupils in the fourth grade. They are using third-grade readers. 

Considering retention of materials in the third reader from the 
point of view of a finishing third-grade class, the analogous situation 
must be met. If very difficult selections are included in the reader 
which only a few of the pupils in the large classes can learn to read 
understandingly, these pupils are more than ready for the fourth 
reader, in which these difficult selections rightfully belong. In fact, 
if the series of readers has been graded, the articulation of reading 
matter according to difficulty becomes so efficient that a teacher has 
scientific justification for saying that John Jones and Mary Smith 
have finished the third reader and are ready for promotion to fourth- 
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. |} grade reading material. Since such an organization of reading mate- i 
_ [EF . rials actually meets the needs of the conditions in a complex city 

school system, it will be even more adaptable to the smaller classes 
. [found in other types of schools. 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF DIFFICULTY AND RELATIVE DIFFICULTY 
OF THE THIRTY-ONE SELECTIONS TO BE RETAINED 
IN THE THIRD READER AND THE ORDER IN WHICH THEY 
SHOULD BE INCLUDED 











m ‘estas ern of 
Specimen of Difficulty | Dificulty | the Third 
Reader 

Mec cdewotsegeeaudd 21 1.0 I 
ERE Cr er ee 23 rz 2 
DO b aniiewaniss ase ears 23 oe 3 
eee ee ee 23 Es1 4 
Renate iorupain ais aa twa. 23 I. 5 
, Oe eee 23 z.2 6 
ERO eee 23 sa 7 
OR say ciiarsnpeninkoew 23 Lt 8 
Nig <a sides dS wie Seals 24 r.2 9 
Ce Ree te 24 r.2 10 
DO isa -eiciaie sas a S58 wats 24 1:2 II 
Sl cpa a wiewe ssa koe 26 rg 12 
Dio 6.50046 949 aes 26 r.3 13 
ree ee 27 rs 14 
MERCER ERT Tee 28 1.4 15 
OO ee ere 2 ay | 16 
Se eee 29 ES 17 
Ee ae eee 29 ae 18 
ee eee 30 Pe 19 
re 30 nes 20 
BGs acerssaiaw da aren des 32 1.6 21 
BOs is Scie Naoe eas 32 1.6 22 
so aw vito lesare bo ylianpra wigs 33 r.7 23 
Sisgiiwirs sig sr Seth ca tana 35 > a 24 
Rn OnE ee ars Ear Se 35 5 wef 25 
Diaiis Koikasanaeseas 36 1.8 26 
BE ikoeek teens aon 36 1.8 27 
Diidcsdcusassuumevien 30 1.8 28 
OO eaves sa sae eee 38 1.9 29 
Bocicudiuvare cscs 38 1.9 30 
saan yp bie aan a eR 42 2.0 31 














The application of this conception of placement of materials to 
the scores of difficulty for finishing high second and high third grades 
resulted in the tentative placement of the selections submitted to 
test. The data are included in Table II. The very slight modifica- 
tions of these placements to be found in Tables III and IV were based 
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on a consideration of the total scores of difficulty and the corrections 
for irregularities as explained. 

Table III contains the essential data concerning the thirty-one 
selections recommended for retention as third-grade material and, 
therefore, to be included in the third reader. The column “Percent- 
age of Difficulty” includes the degree of difficulty as determined by 
the 540 or more responses to each specimen. ‘The relative difficulty 


TABLE IV 


DATA CONCERNING THE TWENTY-TWO SELECTIONS RECOM- 
MENDED FOR PLACEMENT IN READERS OTHER THAN 
THE THIRD READER 








Percentage 
Percentage Relative Probable of Pupils 


of Difficulty | Difficulty | pCrade Needing the 
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68 
67 
61 
58 
47 
56 
53 
52 
52 
52 
51 
50 
46 
45 
44 
44 
44 
44 
43 
20 
19 
16 


40 
33 
49 
27 
33 
48 
48 
47 
41 
48 
43 
39 
40 
39 
37 
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of each specimen was computed by dividing the percentage of diffi- 
culty of the specimen by the percentage of difficulty of Specimen 40. 
The accuracy of these scores is greater than that of the percentages 
of difficulty, for the latter as originally carried out to two decimal 
places were used to obtain a finer scaling of relative difficulty. 

The simple relation between the various specimens was obtained 
by determining the relative difficulty of all of the specimens in terms 
of a particular specimen. Since the first selection in the third reader 
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should represent the first degree of third-grade difficulty, the speci- 
men selected as the least difficult to be included, Specimen 49, was 
rated as having unit difficulty. Then, Specimens 7 and 45, for ex- 
ample, were found to be 1.4 times as difficult as this basal specimen, 
while Specimen 5 was found to be twice as difficult. The difficulty 
of Specimen 5 as compared with the difficulty of Specimen 45 is as 
2 is to 1.4, the ratio of the two relative difficulties. 

The order in which the thirty-one specimens should be included 
in the third reader is given in the last column of Table III. This 
order of placement corresponds to the order of relative difficulty 
from 1.0 to 2.0 and therefore corresponds to the increasing difficulty 
of the specimens. An analysis of the first few specimens and the last 
few will disclose the fact that the needs of the poorest beginning 
third-grade pupils and of the best finishing third-grade pupils have 
been provided for as well as the needs of those pupils progressing 
through the third reader. Additional selections should be included 
in the book only after careful testing, and they should be placed in 
accordance with their relative difficulty, computed in terms of the 
same denominator. 

Table IV contains the data which disclose why the remaining 
twenty-two selections should be omitted from the third reader and 
why they belong in the readers for the grades above or below the 
third grade. The next to the last column shows the probable grade 
placement of each specimen. Additional testing of these specimens 
will be necessary in order to determine more accurately the proper 
placement of the selections in readers for the first, second, fourth, 
and higher grades. 

An analysis of all of the data at hand with respect to these selec- 
tions which would have been wrongly placed in the third reader 
produces the specific evidence that Specimens 1, 41, and 52 are too 
easy for over 80 per cent of the beginning third-grade pupils. There- 
fore, these selections belong in the second reader or possibly in the 
first reader. 

On the other hand, the remaining nineteen specimens are too 
difficult for third-grade pupils. In all probability, if these specimens 
were tested in larger groups of children in the low fourth grade and 
in the high fourth grade and also in each half of the fifth and sixth 
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grades, some of the selections would be found to belong in the readers 
for grades higher than those recommended in Table IV. That such 
changes in the recommendations would occur is indicated in the data 
of thelast column. Five specimens—Nos. 25, 47, 28, 9, and 31—were 
too difficult for from 27 to 49 per cent of the beginning fifth-grade 
pupils. It is easily conceivable that Specimens 25 and 28 might be 
too difficult for more than 25 per cent of the pupils beginning sixth- 
grade reading. 

The fourteen specimens recommended for inclusion in the fourth 
reader may be considered as probably fourth-grade material. Speci- 
men 26 would prove too difficult for at least 35 per cent of the pupils 
beginning their fourth-grade work and too easy for approximately 80 
per cent of those finishing it. The other selections would be at least 
as difficult for the beginning group. Possibly some of the more diffi- 
cult material, such as Specimens 13, 22, and 27, might be found to 
belong in the fifth reader when they were tested in grades higher than 
the fourth grade. 

If the reader were to sum up all of the findings of this investiga- 
tion, some points would be markedly prominent. First of all, he 
would find that 40 per cent of the material selected for a reader ac- 
cording to some person’s opinion as to its difficulty would be ill- 
adapted to the grade in which the reader is to be used. Second, some 
of the selections would be too easy and others too difficult, even for 
children in the grades immediately above or below the particular 
grade. Third, arrangement of selections according to supposed diffi- 
culty without being tested would be chaotic as compared with ar- 
rangement after the testing of the material. Fourth, without actual 
testing, articulation of reading materials for the several grades is a 
misnomer. Finally, scientifically graded: reading materials will in- 
sure the selection of reading matter in keeping with the stage of 
reading achievement of the pupil, and graded readers will be more 
worthy of their titles. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Upper-grade curriculums.—The spread of the junior high school idea has 
served to loosen from its traditional moorings the whole question of subject- 
matter for adolescent and preadolescent children. First has come a wave of re- 
vision in the junior high school grades; it is inevitable that these changes induce 
corresponding changes in the contiguous grades. While this effect is not yet 
conspicuous in the senior high school, the fifth and sixth grades show instances 
of revamping. 

The reorganization is somewhat in the direction of shelving existing conven- 
tions and standards for these grades and bewilders the school administrator 
who is at once progressive and conscientious. A recent monograph' will be wel- 
comed by superintendents and principals because of its comprehensive and well- 
organized view of upper-grade curriculum practice in fourteen representative 
cities. The selection of these cities in such a way as to cover almost the entire 
range in size adds to the general usefulness of the monograph; the metropolitan 
problems of Detroit and the devices employed in Okmulgee make their respec- 
tive contributions. Whatever the enrolment the superintendent has to deal with, 
he can find help in this publication. 

The author is director of the junior high schools of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania and was formerly principal of the Washington Junior High School of 
Rochester, New York. In 1923 he entered upon an investigation of the subject, 
working under the auspices of a committee of the Commonwealth Fund. This 
investigation followed a carefully formulated plan and was materially aided by 
the abundance of printed and mimeographed questionnaires employed. The au- 
thor visited personally almost all of the schools reporting, made observations, 
and gave instructions for filling out the various blank forms. 

In the preliminary chapters the method of the investigation is described, 
and instances of wide variation in practice are cited to support the author’s con- 
tention that there is great need for scientific curriculum reconstruction. In chap- 
ter iii there is an account of the significant changes which characterize the junior 
high school curriculum. Chapters iv and v deal in some detail with the program 


\ 1 James M. Glass, Curriculum Practices in the Junior High School and Grades 5 
and 6. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 25. Chicago: Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1924. Pp. x+182. $1.75. 
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of studies under the captions “The Core Curriculum” and “Elective Courses,” 
respectively. Chapter vi treats specifically the subdivisions of the “constants.” 
Chapter vii reaches the ultimate in analysis in its careful discussion of the small- 
er teaching units. A “unit of teaching” is defined as ‘“‘one group of topics which 
can be taught in a closely related series of class exercises.” 

The thirty tables, together with the author’s discussion, give a lucid and use- 
ful summary of what is being done in Grades V to IX. The author’s account of 
his findings is not unflavored with his own convictions as to what should be. All 
in all, the monograph is a distinct contribution to the fund of knowledge bear- 


ing on the problems of the junior high school. 
H. H. Ryan 
BLEWETT JUNIOR HicH ScHOOL 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Tests and measurements once more.—Observers of current publications in 
education are beginning to comment on the increasing number of texts in the 
field of tests and measurements. Although the market seems already well sup- 
plied, the publication of additional books in this domain shows no sign of abate- 
ment. From 1910 to 1920 the measurement movement exhibited all of the prod- 
igality of nature in the production of tests, and now the story of this movement is 
being recorded in a correspondingly prodigal procession of volumes from the 
press. 

In 1917 W. S. Monroe, J. C. DeVoss, and F. J. Kelly prepared one of the 
first books of this type, entitled Educational Tests and Measurements. After 
seven years of valuable service, this volume has been rewritten by the authors 
and appears in a revised and enlarged edition.t The general plan and purpose of 
the older text have been retained. ‘In describing a test an effort has been made 
to cover the following points: (1) exact title, author, and grades in which the 
test is to be used; (2) number and character of exercises; (3) function of the test; 
(4) an evaluation with respect to objectivity, reliability, and validity; (5) 
norms” (p. 15). The book has been expanded from 310 to 522 pages. Old chap- 
ters have been reorganized and lengthened to take account of recent develop- 
ments; the chapter on statistical methods has been omitted; and four new chap- 
ters have been introduced, dealing with geography and history tests, testing 
programs, intelligence tests, and the improvement of written examinations. The 
chapter bibliographies have been extended and brought up to date; a glossary of 
technical terms (Appendix A) has been added; and a classified list of standard- 
ized tests (Appendix B) has been inserted. An index of inadequate scope brings 
the volume to a close. : 

“The book is designed,” one is informed in the Preface, “for beginning 
classes in normal schools and teachers’ colleges.” Except for certain sections, 
such as that illustrative of the critical evaluation of a test (pp. 404-16), the book 

t Walter Scott Monroe, James Clarence DeVoss, and Frederick James Kelly, Edu- 
cational Tests and Measurements. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., ‘1924 [revised]. Pp. 
xxvili+522. $2.40. 
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will probably not be found beyond the comprehension of the classes for which it 
is intended. In view of the large body of new material that has been incorpo- 
rated in the revision and the improvement in the accuracy and clarity of the ex- 
position that has been achieved, this text should enter into successful competi- 
tion with the best introductions to educational measurement. 

FREDERICK S. BREED 


The state and private schools—Education in America had its origin very 
largely in private and religious effort. In the middle and southern colonies the 
state assumed little responsibility for the education of its children; even in New 
England private schools were encouraged. It was well into the nineteenth 
century, therefore, before it was commonly recognized that the state should pro- 
vide educational opportunities for all, and it was much later, of course, before 
public opinion was ready to demand compulsory attendance. The result of this 
historical development has been a state school system on the one hand and a 
large number of more or less independent private schools on the other. Since 
the world-war, however, there has grown up in many quarters a feeling that the 
state should exercise a more definite control over private schools. This feeling is 
due in part, perhaps, to the new responsibilities which the state has assumed in 
relation to the education of its youth. Whatever the causes of the changed 
attitude may be, it seems clear that the relation of the state to private education 
is going to be redefined. 

A timely bulletin" on the legal status of private schools has been published 
by the Bureau of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. The 
contents of the bulletin are organized into three main divisions. The first part 
gives the text of all constitutional provisions and statutes in force which relate 
to private schools. Each state is treated separately, but at the end of this part 
there is a classified summary of the whole body of the law on a number of impor- 
tant topics. The second part is organized in the same way as the first but deals 
with the Bible in the public schools. The third division gives the text of a num- 
ber of court decisions bearing upon state control of private schools. 

The author makes no attempt whatever to interpret the law; he contents 
himself with a compilation of texts. He seems to have been very careful not to 
let any statutory provisions escape his attention. The compilation, however, 
is based upon the school laws as published by state departments of education 
and such subsequent session laws as have been enacted. Experience leads the 
reviewer to believe that such school laws are not always as complete and reliable 
as is generally supposed and that it is desirable in any exhaustive study to con- 
sult the session laws themselves. 

Anyone concerned with the relation of the state to private schools will find 
this bulletin a valuable guide to the law as it exists today. 

I. N. EDWARDS 


t Private Schools and State Laws. Compiled by Charles N. Lischka. Education Bul- 
letins, No. 4. Washington: National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1924. Pp. 220. 
$1.00. 
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The content and extent of education in the past.—Professor Wodehouse of the 
University of Bristol is the author of a new history of education.t The first half 
of the book is devoted to a discussion of the content of education. With no great 
attention to detail and in rapid succession, the author depicts the spirit of edu- 
cation in Greece, Rome, the Middle Ages, the age of the Renaissance and Refor- 
mation, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the nineteenth century in 
England. The latter part of the book traces the slow and painful steps by which 
educational opportunities have been extended to all. A brief chapter describes 
the extent of education in Europe generally to about 1700, while a number of 
chapters deal in some detail with the development of popular education in Eng- 
land. 

This book was written by a professor in an English university primarily for 
English readers. The author seems to have had two purposes in mind, both of 
which have been accomplished admirably: (1) to make clear the general spirit of 
education in the centuries preceding 1800 and (2) to give a somewhat detailed 
account of the history of education in England since the opening of the nine- 
teenth century. The book constitutes, moreover, an interesting chapter in a 
survey of the history of civilization. American readers will find it stimulating 
but not adapted to use as a textbook in courses in the history of education. 

I. N. EDWARDS 


The experimental attitude toward methods of teaching.—The field of methods 
has been rather thoroughly canvassed within the past decade or two. The ear- 
lier books stressed the disciplinary technique of the teacher who could ‘‘make the 
children mind” and gave a prominent place to mastery of subject-matter on the 
part of both teacher and pupil. More recently notable studies have treated the 
numerous and varied problems of elementary-school methods and secondary- 
school methods in separate volumes. Other discussions have emphasized special 
phases of instruction, such as supervised study, the project method, the social- 
ized recitation, and individuai instruction. A new book? describes, summarizes, 
and evaluates the more important general methods of instruction for beginning 
students in education and teachers who have neither the time nor the opportuni- 
ty to read the more detailed and specialized treatments of methods of teaching. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the textbook method of teaching are 
indicated. The first reading of a textbook is to be done rapidly and the second 
reading more carefully for the purpose of answering questions and solving prob- 
lems. The habit of extensive, rapid, useful reading and skill in finding readily 
all accessible material on a given topic are emphasized. Collateral materials are 
distinguished from supplementary readings in that the former expand the treat- 


40.4! %3% «Helen Wodehouse, A Survey of the History of Education. New York: Longmans, 





Green & Co., 1924. Pp. viii+-232. $2.00. 
*Martin J. Stormzand, Progressive Methods of Teaching. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. xii+376. $2.00. 
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ment found in the text, whereas the latter may include topics extraneous to the 
textbook discussion. Certain limitations of the Herbartian inductive-develop- 
ment method with its five formal “steps” are suggested. Reading, thinking, 
accurate observation, experimentation, practicing a skill, and attentive listening 
are treated as forms of study. Considerable space is devoted to an attempt to 
differentiate between the project and problem methods. Pupils must be led to 
make their own discoveries in appreciation; otherwise the enthusiasm of the 
teacher who reveals elements for appreciation may seem affected and hypocriti- 
cal to realistic youth. The laboratory method may be applied to situations in 
which the use of objects or the process of observation is possible. It is well for 
pupils to understand the methods of ‘“‘cramming” in order to meet possible 
emergencies in later school work and in life. A distinction is made between 
skill and habit, and it is pointed out that some of the most firmly fixed habits 
may be anything but skilful. The socialized recitation is indicated as one of 
the important devices of the class period. Since some type of examination is 
necessary as an evaluation of the pupil’s achievement and as a teaching device, 
the various new methods of testing are discussed. Brief treatment is given to 
the planning of instruction and individual instruction. ‘ 

In the matter of organization and teaching helps, the book contains several 
desirable features. Each chapter is introduced by a brief outline of its contents. 
“Assignments” or problems are inserted within the reading material itself in 
order to stimulate thinking. At the end of each chapter is a test which may serve 
the teacher as a model or for actual testing of the subject-matter. An occasional 
footnote reference is given, and at the end of each chapter is a brief list of parallel 
readings. The book contains little material that is new but merits commenda- 
tion for its impartial discussion of the various problems treated. The author 
insists that no single method can be satisfactorily standardized and urges that 
the teacher develop a progressive classroom procedure through conscious experi- 
mentation with a variety of methods. The volume should prove useful for intro- 
ductory courses in education and to teachers in service. 

CARTER V. Goop 


A laboratory manual in educational psychology—The laboratory manual! 
prepared by Turner and Betts is designed especially to go with Betts’s The Mind 
and Its Education. The typical exercise consists of a statement of the object of 
the experiment, a quotation from Betts stating psychological facts or principles, 
a description of the procedure of the experiment, a series of questions to bring 
out the student’s observation and interpretation of his experiences in the experi- 
ment, and a list of references. Many of the experiments are in the nature of illus- 
trations of psychological occurrences. They do not depend on securing exact 
records by means of laboratory apparatus; nor do they involve the statistical 


t Egbert Milton Turner and George Herbert Betts, Laboratory Studies in Educa- 
tional Psychology. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1924. Pp. xii+218. 
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elaboration of a mass of data. Apparatus is used to a limited extent, and there 
are a few experiments which are for the specific purpose of giving practice in 
statistical procedure, but, for the most part, the experiments are informal and 
lead to qualitative description rather than quantitative determination. The 
topics treated in the experiments cover a wide range. They include the char- 
acteristics of consciousness, the nature and types of attention, the various 
forms of sensation and perception, visual illusions, mental imagery, imagination, 
and so on. These experiments are educational only in an indirect sense. A num- 
ber of other experiments deal more directly with learning, individual differences, 
and mental and educational tests. The list of experiments is long, numbering 
fifty-two, so that the amount of time which can be spent upon any individual 
experiment is very limited. This is doubtless the reason why the experiments 
are of the informal character which has been described. Their chief purpose is to 
illustrate to the student the facts which are stated in the textbook on psychology 
by giving him an opportunity to make introspection while he is performing an 
act which brings these facts into his experience. 

The material of the book has been carefully worked out and is a good ex- 
ample of its type. It is more useful, however, in making somewhat more con- 
crete to the student the statements of the text than in giving him a conception 
of what real experimentation is or in making him understand the methods by 
which psychological laws are discovered. The experiments might be called 
demonstrations rather than experiments. Furthermore, the experiments are 
of uneven value for education. Those which deal with sensation, perception, 
imagination, and so on, are of less value than those which deal with learning. It 
seems to the reviewer that it would be more useful to include a smaller number 
of experiments and to work out each experiment in greater detail. 

FRANK N. FREEMAN 


The evolution and operation of the platoon school.—In order to present the 
enriched curriculum of the twentieth century in its historical perspective, the 
author of a book on the platoon school describes the successive stages in the 
development of our modern curriculum from its early European and colonial 
conception. To picture the elementary school not as a static, complacent insti- 
tution but rather as a progressive, ever changing instrument of society, re- 
sponsive in varying degree to the changing needs and aspirations of our people, 
is the purpose of the author in the first part of the book. 

With this background, the platoon system is presented as the natural adap- 
tation of school buildings and school organization to the demands of the present- 
day curriculum. Superintendent W. A. Wirt, of Gary, Indiana, is given credit 
for being the pioneer in utilizing the duplicate or platoon plan of organization. 
Further trial was made of this system by the schools of Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
In 1918 Detroit undertook the experiment. At the present time a number of 


* Charles L. Spain, The Platoon School. New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 
xviii+ 262. 
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cities have adopted the plan, either in whole or in part. The major part of the 
book is devoted to the details of the working out of this system in the elementary 
schools of Detroit. 

The school board of Detroit became intensely conscious, toward the end of 
the last decade, of certain general conditions obtaining in the schools, expressed 
in the following statements: 


(1) That twentieth-century social and industrial life makes a broad and varied 
curriculum a necessity. 

(2) That, while our educational ideals, our curriculum, and our methods of instruc- 
tion have been modified gradually in response to changing social afd industrial condi- 
tions and in harmony with the results of scientific research, we are still attempting to 
realize these modern ideals through a type of organization that was developed to meet 
conditions over seventy years ago. 

(3) That, while the ideals of today demand that we shall not only train a child in 
the fundamentals of education but also make an appeal to the social, ethical, physical, 
and vocational aspects of his nature, we are trying to attain these ideals in a type of 
school building which was adjusted to conditions existing before the middle of the 
nineteenth century [p. 44]. 


To meet the problem, the platoon organization was tried experimentally in 
two schools in 1918. “The experiment in both schools was a success from the 
start. The most striking outcome was the spontaneous and whole-hearted en- 
dorsement which the new organization received from principals, teachers, pupils, 
and parents, and the consequent spread of a favorable sentiment throughout the 
system” (p. 45). More schools were put under the experimental plan, until the 
school board, in planning for the school year 1920-21, adopted the platoon form 
of organization for all of the elementary schools of the city. 

What, in detail, is the platoon system? What is its plan of organization? 
In what situations is it practicable? Are the fundamental subjects well taught? 
How much does it cost? What are its weaknesses and dangers? These and 
related questions are answered in the text. The book is carefully prepared. The 
aims in the teaching of each subject are given, together with typical time sched- 
ules for pupils and schools. There are 102 figures, most of them a full page in 
size, which include pictures of classroom work, plans of school buildings, and 
diagrams of statistical results. The book contains a bibliography, an index, and 
an appendix; and the Foreword is well worth reading. 

Dovuctas E. ScATEs 


Curriculum material for the kindergarten and the primary grades.—The teach- 
ers and supervisors of the kindergarten and the primary grades of the training 
school of the Southern Branch of the University of California have formulated 
a curriculum,’ which contains much material that will be of interest to those 
concerned with the education of children in these grades. The keynote of the 


* Ethel I. Salisbury, An Activity Curriculum for the Kindergarten and the Primary 
Grades. San Francisco: Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 1924. Pp. x+142. $1.50. 
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curriculum is expressed as follows in the Introduction prepared by Charles W. 
Waddell: 

This course of study differs radically from those with which most readers are famil- 
iar. It is not an outline of bits of formal subject-matter to be covered. It takes its start 
from the natural activities of the children. It plans to utilize those activities suitable 
to the child’s stage of development, to broaden and deepen desirable interests, to im- 
prove necessary skills, to establish good habits of accomplishment, to enrich and extend 
the scope of the pupil’s knowledge. It attempts to show how the pupil’s own spontane- 
ous interests and activities may be made to lead to a recognition of real need for reading, 
writing, number, language, for historical and geographic material, and for other types 
of classified knowledge which too often are presented to them formally and as though 
they had values in and of themselves [p. ix]. 


The book opens with the statement of a few general principles, followed by 
brief, concise directions for the teaching of the several subjects of the curriculum. 
The next section is devoted to descriptions of activities which have been 
carried on in the classrooms of the training school. These descriptions are 
grouped under four different aspects of educative ability—physical, constructive, 
intellectual, and social—according as one or another of these aspects is the pre- 
dominating type in the activity described. Examples are: making a post-office, 
working out individual problems from wood, painting a picture with fresco 
paints, finding out about Indians, studying bees, dramatizing a story, giving 
assemblies, etc. “When the need arises in the physical, the constructive, the 
intellectual, and the social activities, the children use reading, writing, drawing, 
music, numbers, and constructive work” (p. 36). 

The third section of the volume contains a list of the specific habits and 
abilities which should result from participation in such educative activities as 
those described. These habits and abilities are classified under the different 
school subjects and are supplemented by a list of desirable habits which are 
general in nature and cannot be classified according to the subjects of in- 
struction. 

The final division of the book contains such teaching materials and helps 
as a reading vocabulary selected from the Thorndike word list and lists of 
pictures; story books and textbooks; songs, poems, and stories; victrola records; 
furnishings and equipment; and books for the teacher’s professional library. 

It is evident from this brief description that the book contains much con- 
crete material which should prove stimulating and suggestive to the teacher who 
is trying to organize her classroom activities in terms of the present interests and 
needs of the children and at the same time to secure desirable and necessary 
results in terms of knowledge, habits, attitudes, and skills on the part of the 
children. It is a valuable addition to the small number of books dealing with 
curriculum material for the early grades and should find a place in curriculum 
courses in normal schools and teachers’ colleges. 

ALICE TEMPLE 
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Elementary textbook for general science.—The authors of a new general-science 
text have endeavored to take their materials for study from the home and the 
community rather than from the laboratory. There are ten major topics 
treated in separate chapters: “The Homes in Which We Live,” “The Clothing 
We Wear,” “The Community in Which We Live,” “How Men Travel and 
Communicate,” etc. 

The book has many commendable features. The mechanical make-up is 
excellent; the many illustrations are interesting and appropriate. There are 
numerous directions for investigations that can be made by the pupils. Ques- 
tions for review follow each of the sixty-seven subtopics, and at the end of the 
book thirty pages are devoted to problems for further study. 

The style is simple, clear, and stimulating. How well the authors have 
succeeded in striking a balance between the information which they give the 
pupils and that which they expect them to discover for themselves, only use of 
the text can determine. It is refreshing to find that they expect the pupils to 
find out much for themselves; the investigations lead the pupils to make dis- 
coveries in the home, in the community, and in their own bodies. The com- 
munity should be interpreted in a large way, as illustrations are drawn from 
Florida to Maine and from coast to coast. However, in most cases the subtopic 
ends with an application to the pupil’s immediate environment. 

The book impresses one as being too voluminous. Sixty-seven topics con- 
sidered in about half as many weeks, together with hundreds of investigations 
and suggested problems for the pupils to undertake, constitute a heavy load for 
a year’s work, especially when one notes the range of topics covered. ‘‘Heredity 
and Its Significance,” ‘Studying the Mind at Work,” “The Hygiene of Man’s 
Food and Digestion,” and “‘What Causes the Different Climates of the Earth,” 

are samples picked at random. Until we come to some agreement, however, 
as to the proper grade placement of science material, putting much of what 
is here presented in the instruction of the elementary grades, we must ex- 


pect such encyclopedic general-science texts. 
E. R. Downinc 


The first book of a new series of silent readers—Many of the more recently 
published readers are deliberate attempts to make adjustment to the growing 
realization of the need for a revision of reading aims, materials, and methods and 
should be judged as such. Do they reflect consensus of outcomes of critical in- 
vestigation? Do the authors show that they have arrived at a well-balanced 
point of view? 

A series of readers sponsored by an author who has contributed to the pro- 
fessional literature of reading should not be exempt from critical review. 


*Hanor A. Webb and John J. Didcoct, Early Steps in Science. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1924. Pp. xvi+692. 
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The statement of principles followed in formulating the lessons in Book One? 
of this series is extremely inadequate. There is no satisfying synthesis of values. 
The authors refer vaguely to authorities which support certain theses. They 
defend the vocabulary of the book on the basis of the Thorndike word count but 
use it without due insight. The frequency of occurrence is reported for only six 
words, and the basis of their selection from the six hundred is not set forth in a 
manner conducive to objective interpretation. Many of the words on which 
much practice is given are names of objects common in the school environment 
but not words significant in children’s reading. 

The book is intended for class use in connection with other readers during 
the latter part of the first grade or the early part of the second grade. It claims 
to exemplify the project method but is nevertheless very formal in its conception 
and in the procedures suggested. The children carry out directions and answer 
questions of more or less interest, but they do not truly initiate. The pupil re- 
sponses are varied and more interesting than the reading matter which stimulates 
and rigidly controls them in the interest of pedagogical purposes. So far as 
stilted style and lack of spontaneity and continuity in sentence structure are 
concerned, the book parallels the much-criticized basic readers of other years. 
From the wealth of material, the best checks, games, and practice materials 
might better have been selected for publication in more flexible form and not as 
book or reader content. Action responses do provide checks on recognition and 
comprehension, but the materials of a sound beginning in silent reading should 
be far richer and more intimately related to socially significant group activities, 
more conducive to inquiry and abiding reading interests on the part of pupils. 

The book will appeal most strongly to teachers who are just beginning to 
realize the inadequacies of traditional practice and materials. Those who have 
experimented with the possibilities of reading based on group experiences will no 
doubt question the wisdom of inverting the relationship and basing activity on 


reading, as this book does. 
LAURA ZIRBES 
LINCOLN ScHOOL OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Again the project.—No bit of educational “pedageese”’ has contributed more 
to the current attack on lesson-hearing than the project. In fact, the two are by 
very nature the product of two antithetical philosophies of education. For a 
clean-cut exposition of this point one has only to read the first page of a new 
handbook? on the project. Professor Hosic presents in ninety-four pages an ex- 
ceptionally interesting and readable account of the modern philosophy of 
method. 

1 Clarence R. Stone and Helen DeWerthern, Stone’s Silent Reading, Book One. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. xvit+112. $0.60. 


2 James F. Hosic and Sara E. Chase, Brief Guide to the Project Method. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1924. Pp. viiit+-244. $2.00. 
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The project is successively labeled and discussed in Part One of this treatise 
as “a philosophy of method,” “‘a method of living,” and “a point of view, not a 
technique.” It is upheld as good common sense applied to living and learning. 
Familiar terms, such as “purposeful experience,” “pupil planning,” and “pupil 
execution,” are found. The discussion is illustrated, however, by a series of 
plain, straightforward examples that leave little doubt in the mind of the reader 
as to the meaning of the author. Part One contains chapters on “What Is the 
Project Method?” “The Réle of the Teacher in the Project Method,” ““Types of 
Projects and Their Technique,” and ‘Dangers and Difficulties.” 

Miss Chase prepared Parts Two and Three. Part Two is illustrated and 
contains 119 pages of sample projects listed by grades. A number of projects 
for kindergartens, special classes, and the entire school are described. Part 
Three contains twenty-two pages of “Hints and Helps for Project Teachers” 
in five chapters, one each on geography, history, the tool subjects, composition, 
and literature. 

The authors do not claim the project method to be a cure-all, a magician’s 
wand, or a substitute for brains. Neither do they imply that it should replace 
textbooks, courses of study, or objective measurements. They do, however, 
maintain that the project tends to modify the character and use of books, 
courses of study, and tests. Herein lies the source of the greatest weakness in 
the discussion. The authors do not systematically show the teacher who is dis- 
posed to follow tradition precisely how to modify the use of textbooks, courses of 
study, and tests to meet the new procedure. For example, the technique of using 
textbooks in the project method is described in one paragraph of fourteen lines. 

As a “handbook,” the content of Part Three is disappointing. Each chapter 
consists of (1) a list of teaching principles, mostly one sentence in length, (2) a 
list of the titles of projects classified by types, and (3) a classified bibliography. 
The bibliographies include out-of-date and minor references but do not list many 
of the outstanding up-to-date works in their respective fields. 

The book is well written. It is interesting and stimulating. The illustrations 
are suggestive and intelligently located. The point of view represented is sane 
and refreshingly practical. In the réle of a handbook, however, the book suffers 
from a lack of systematic treatment of topics which would bridge the gap be- 
tween the old and the new in instruction and from the provincialism reflected in 


the bibliographies in Part Three. 
F. Dean McCtusxy 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


A cross-section view of a junior high school in action.—Students, teachers, 
and administrators of junior high schools will welcome the appearance of a book? 
which sets forth in detail the plans developed in the Holmes Junior High School 


* Emma V. Thomas-Tindal and Jessie DuVal Myers, Junior High School Life. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xx+-288. 
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of Philadelphia for the physical, mental, and moral guidance of adolescent 
pupils. The treatment is at all times rich in details and supported by illustra- 
tions. 

The guidance program includes the following major topics: physical guid- 
ance, curricular guidance, social guidance, vocational guidance, civic guidance, 
avocational guidance, and ethical guidance. A separate chapter is devoted to 
each of these divisions. 

The final chapter is unique. Ninety pages are devoted to a list of the intra- 
curricular activities of the Holmes Junior High School by departments, each 
club or organization being outlined in detail under the headings “Aim,” “‘Activi- 
ties,” and “Membership.” The English department sponsors 18 clubs; the 
foreign-language department, 3 clubs; the science department, 14 clubs; the 
social studies, 5 clubs; mathematics, 7 clubs; art, 5 clubs; music, 3 clubs; me- 
chanical arts, 6 clubs; home and domestic arts, 9 clubs; and physical education, 
6 clubs. An “Etiquette Club” and the ‘Willing Workers Club” attempt to pro- 
vide training in social and ethical conduct and altruistic motives. These seventy- 
eight organizations elect their own student officers, who conduct all meetings 
and delegate responsibilities to the individual members, the general aim being 
the development of individuality, resourcefulness, and initiative. The guidance 
phase of the work is an outcome of the opportunities of the teachers who sponsor 
the various clubs to watch the social, intellectual, and moral reactions of the 
individual child in his chosen group. 

Curricular guidance takes four principal directions: guidance in the choice 
of junior high school electives, advice in the choice of senior high school subjects, 
help in planning special schedules, and counsel relative to the choice of club 
membership offering the greatest supplementation and enrichment of subject 
instruction. 

The “grade forum” is a novel feature of the program of this school. Through 
meetings held in the school auditorium, pupils of the same grade meet in a group 
once a week or less often for the social carrying out of combined educational and 
guidance projects. These often take the form of health demonstrations, lesson- 
planning, dramatizations, vocabulary-building, presentation and acceptance of a 
gift, demonstration of the manufacture of a commercial product, such as a lead 
pencil, etc. One teacher presents the lesson, the other teachers of the depart- 
ment which is in charge of the forum acting as assistants. 

Space will not permit even an enumeration of the innumerable devices 
described. The book is markedly practical, suggestive, and stimulating to the 


reader interested in the adolescent school pupil. 
G. M. Ruc# 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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